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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue closing days of the session are characterized by activity of 
various kinds: much “business” is done, with not a little fuss- 
making. Lord Monreaate’s exposition of the financial state of 
the country was a“ mixed operation”: it might have been useful, 
but that it was palpably a mere party-move, with a dash of the 
natural desire in a retired Chancellor of the Exchequer to do a 
little of his old work for amusement’s sake. His avowed object 
was to show, first, that whereas the late Opposition got into power 
by charging their opponents with gross financial blundering, they 
themselves had signalized their possession of office by still grosser 
blundering ; and secondly, that whereas chronic “ deficiency ” was 
charged on the late finances, it is an aggravated symptom in the 
present. The blundering he made good; only it must be confessed 
that Ministers had to deal with even greater difficulties than he so 
adroitly scrambled over,—and among them his own last “ defi- 
ciency,” numerous if not very thorough changes in the Customs- 
tariff, the Chinese war, and the forgery in Lord Monreac.e’s own 
office. With all these drawbacks, however, and in spite of the 
ingenuity with which he dressed up a case in figures, he did not 
succeed in establishing a substantial deficiency. ‘There appeared 
to be one in April, when he was silent; and many of his repre- 
sentations hold good only of April. There was less appearance of 
a deficiency in July; and it is doubtful whethe now it is not guite 
made up, by the collection of Income-tax arrears due last year. He 
tried too to make out that the present Ministers had been guilty of 
peccadilloes like his own—tampering with Savings Banks funds, 
surreptitiously ingreasing the Permanent Debt, and so forth. The 
Commander-in-Chief replied to the Ex-Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; the Finance Minister being in the other House, the Earl of 
Ripon ill: and the old soldier made so clear-headed a statement, 
so inexorably plain an array of intelligible facts to march down 
Lord Monreaatr’s figures, that his whole case was swept away— 
deficiency, Conservative imitation of Whig manceuvering, and all : 
so that the Duke has fairly persuaded sensitive folks on ’Change, 
that the country is by no means so embarrassed as it was, and 
that he is a greater financier than the professional gentlemen of the 
Exchequer ! 

The Lords have also discussed the grand measure which has 
occupied the latter part of the session in the Commons, the Irish 
Arms Bill; but in a very different mode. The contest was not 
marked by that naked factiousness which was so discreditable in 
the Commons. ‘There was even no substantial opposition, for no 
motion was made against it. The most temperate and statesman- 
like view of the measure was taken by Lord Lanspowne; who 
would not refuse the powers asked by Government, though he 
doubted the necessity or policy of the new portions, which are the 
really irritating parts: and, viewing it as the solitary measure of 
the session “ connected with the pacification of Ireland,” he felt 
bound to consider what it was not,—namely, it was not any kind of 
remedy for the ills of Ireland, which cannot much longer be post- 
poned ; one of the first measures needed being provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy. This is a fair and comprehensive view of 
the whole subject; only it is curious that Lord Lanspowne 
did not contrive to inspire his friends when in power with 
the same views, instead of faith in empirical palliatives. From 
the main question the discussion turned upon the oath of 
Roman Catholic Members of Parliament to do nothing inimical 
to the Established Church. Lord Camoys began by asserting 
that he interpreted the oath so as not to apply to him who 
took it in his legislative capacity. This drew down upon him 
*-scourging from Lord Brovauaw, with all the sting of his satire,— 
previously exerted with no less activity on Lord Monrgacs, when 








he challenged a supplementary exposure of his own financial infeli- 
cities by his attack on Ministers. Lord Beaumont, (whose inde- 
pendence of apprehension may not improbably have been drawn 
up to concert-pitch by the strong screw of some gross vituperation 
cast upon him from the Dublin Corn Exchange,) disclaimed Lord 
Camoys's refinement, and took the oath in the simplest and widest 
acceptation of the terms, as restricting him from all interference 
with the Established Church. No doubt, that is the most obvious 
view of the force of the obligation implied in the terms: but how 
futile the attempt to admit a class of men to the Legislature, and 
yet taboo to them a class of subjects, of which the bounds cannot 
be defined! The blame lies with those who made so serious an 
addition to the number of untenable oaths, that bring swearing into 
disrepute, as a trivial profanity, which may be kicked aside when 
endured for a moment pro forma, just as a dirty Bible is chucked 
about in a Police-court. 

A bill has been introduced to enable Government, instead of 
calling out the whole class of Chelsea Pensioners in times of riot, 
to select in times of repose a picked number of volunteers, to revive 
the discipline of that number, and to place them under efficient 
military control when actually needed for service. The measure 
was the occasion of many odd scenes in the Commons. Mr. 
Tuomas DuncomsBe sometimes has happy ideas, which he works 
out very well; but it was not a happy idea to start at this as 
an addition to the “ standing army”—an encroachment on the 
liberties of the people; and to ransack debates of the last century 
and claptrap Whig speeches of a somewhat later period for obso- 
lete points of declamation about standing armies. Standing armies 
are very expensive; but before they can become the engine of 
tyranny, the army must be the strongest body in the country, in 
physical and moral strength—as it was in decaying Rome, as it is 
in prostrate Spain. England is stronger than any army in the 
world. The new force is just what it looks—a constructive body 
of Special Constables, ready for use, with military organization and 
efficiency. Some nonsense was uttered about this force being 
worse than the Yeomanry; as if any force could be worse than a 
small master-class with swords put into their hands to sabre their 
contumacious workpeople and troublesome neighbours in the name 
of the State. ‘The battle of the constitution is not to be fought in 
street-riots, but in peaceful elections— or, in extreme cases, on the 
regular field of battle; and in either scene, the select Chelsea 
Pensioners would be hors de combat. They will do better than 
raw Special Constables or grudge-inspired Yeomanry to suppress 
street-riots, and will be a more manageable engine in the hands of 
the Executive for that particular purpose ; a very desirable pu: nose. 

The Libel Bill has passed through the mauling of the Comraons, 
not without serious mutilation ; and the Attorney-General has the 
credit of doing all the damage. As sent down from the Lords, the 
bill put oral on the same footing with written slander; and thus 
removed a gross anomaly, which licenses the orator to spread de- 
famation abroad while the paltriest scribbler must be called strictly 
to account. There might perhaps have been some laxity of method 
in bringing the oral slanderer within the law; but upon the whole 
the proposed change was useful. Sir Frepericx Potiock was 
averse from it, and the vested interests of oral slander remain un- 
touched. Sir Freperick seems to have been principally actuated 
by a conservative deference for the rights of intemperate speech 
and indiscreet conversation ; which are duly protected from liability. 
But he did more. One clause proposed to make the plea of truth 
no justification for libel in a civil action, unless its utterance could 
be proved beneficial to the public: Sir Freperick Pottock in- 
clined to take the presence or absence of malice as the test of justi- 
fiableness; but further, he set his face against all change, and in- 
stead of mending the clause, abolished it. The chief merits of the 
residuary measure are, the greater protection afforded to honest 
newspapers, the restriction on infamous publications, and the ad- 
mission of the truth as a plea in criminal proceedings, if the publi- 
cation be “for the public benefit”: so that criminal proceedings 
are deprived of their most odious character—the exclusion of the 
truth. Crimina! proceedings will be on a principle of common 
sense; but an injured party will be unable to seek compensation 
at law in those cases where the gratuitous and malicious publi- 
cation of the “truth” is a real wrong. The mutilation of the 
Libel Bill—a bill so highly creditable to Lord Campseut and his 
compeers—is Sir Frepericx Potiock’s great work in Parliament 
this session. 

Mr. Cuartes Butter, in another speech of first-rate ability, 
has propounded a great measure of practical colonization ; 
solving a difficulty usually treated as insurmountable, by de- 
vising a method of rendering the vast tracts of appropriated 
waste lands in Canada available to the emigrants of this coun- 
try, yet preserving the control of the Colonial authorities, and 
even furthering the individual rights of the nominal holders. 
In brief, the plan is this: the Local Legislature to be invited 
to codperate with the Imperial-Government in restoring to the 
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Crown lands alienated but still waste; those lands to be ap- 
praised, and their total value to be formed into a Government 
“stock”; debentures being issued to each owner for the amount 
of the present appraised value of his Jand, but not bearing interest, 
as no present income accrues from the land itself: on the resale of 
the lands by the Crown after a better system, a proportionate 
dividend to be paid on all debentures, in part redemption of the 
stock; the rest of the proceeds to be expended in opening up and 
improving the country, by means of roads, bridges, churches, 
schools, and other amenities of civilized society ; and all these to be 
brought into rapid operation by a loan publicly guaranteed. Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Hors, the Colonial Under Secretary, in Lord 
Sraney’s absence, promised to consider this plan; it has already 
awakened an interest among practical men in London; and the 
colonists are not unlikely to accept it as the only means yet sug- 
gested for rendering the waste lands profitable at once to the 
colony and the nominal owners. We look chiefly to the home 
interest of the project: if it be adopted, Canada, the chief of 
our nearest and most important colonies, may be made available 
for extended British settlement and trade, much sooner than sober 
observers would have believed a year ago. 

Foreign affairs have been touched upon. Mr. Bari Cocu- 
RANE has adopted Greece for his client, and has succeeded in elicit- 
ing the fact, that all the promises of regenerating that classic 
nation have been violated. Lord Patmerston put in the usual 
Whig ‘“ Thou canst not say that J did it”; and Sir Robert Peex 
assures us that something is being done to awaken the Greek Go- 
vernment to a sense of its responsibility. The most tangible good 
now promised is the payment of Greek bondholders ; a very good 
thing for them—but what of Greece ? 

Lord Parmersron had a say about Servia, and English sub- 
serviency to Russia; for on that score he seems emulous of his 
quondam foe Mr. Urquuarr. He could not trap Sir Roserr 
Pget into any acknowledgment that English officers ought to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe on the chivalrous enterprise of setting the 
world to rights, wherever it is out of joint, by force of arms. Mr. 
Disraxzxt, whose diplomatic studies seem to court if not to merit 
employment in that line, rode up, like the ancient foot-soldier, on 
the crupper of Lord Patmersron’s cheval de battaille, and dropped 
down to cut at Sir Roserr from behind. His attack was smart, 
but useless. It provoked a funny rebuke from Lord Sanpon ; who 

avely scolded the “ young Members” for presumption in differ- 
ing from their leaders. Lord Sanpon can’t abide special opinions: 
Members must take a whole class of party sentiments in a lump ; 
and unless they have precisely the same opinion that Sir Ropert 
PEEL has about Kara Greorcevitcu, and on all and each other 
point whereon men must think in 1843, they have no right to affect 
to be of his side in general—under pain of a reprimand from Lord 
Sanpon! The best way to secure that uniformity of opinion 
would be for the constituencies only to elect a leader for each 
side of the House, and for the said leader to nominate his own 
‘* supporters.” 


Mr. O’Connett has held a meeting on the hill of Tara, the 
traditionary abode of Irish royalty—what for, is not distinctly set 
forth. Possibly to illustrate on that memorable scene the striking 
fact, that the exclusive greatness of Ireland is always remote ; as her 
past wonderful civilization and European ascendancy was before the 

awn of history, and her future imperial power is to be—after Re- 
peal. Shrewd people, however, who see through mill-stones, and 
reconcile every Irish impulse with some settled conspiracy in Paris, 
Rome, Washington, St. Petersburg, or Moulmein, will perceive that 
the Liberator is peaceably stealing near to the throne of Ireland. 
He has reviewed a vast army; “raw levies” certainly, but unani- 
mous, numerous, and enthusiastic. He has familiarized the Irish 
toimplicit obedience to his commands. He accustoms them very 
ingeniously to reverence for the sovereign rights—“ loyalty”: his 
last assertion of this kind was the right of the Sovereign, proprio 
motu, to summon an Irish Parliament next year. He is appointing 
Magistrates, under the name of “ arbitrators.” He enjoys a stated 
revenue, paid like a tax; and imposes others at pleasure. ‘The 
coprarts are already at his service. Prayers have been said for 
jim in churches. He has ascended the hill of Tara, and addressed 
his “countrymen.” He has all the raw materials of sovereignty 
within his reach. There is shortly to be some new “ step”: is 
that to be the very small “ step” of putting a crown on?—of sub- 
stituting his name for that of Vicror1a—of being anointed by one 
of his clergy, being crowned next time he mounts Tara, and ex- 
ercising those sovereign rights which he so carefully preserves ? 
The Irish, who come and ge at his bidding just as Mr. WirpMan’s 
bees did, would as soon call him King as kiss a pretty girl, take the 
pledge, murder a land-agent, kick up a faction-fight, or any other 
daily sally. He seems, indeed, to be tolerably safe, for the day, 
ffom the one thing that would sweep away all his influence—real 
redress of the worst Irish grievances. 











- The Spanish Revolutionary Government have resorted to a 
measure which stamps them beyond all cavil the Government de 
facto if not de jure, and neither they nor any other Ministry can 
undo it: they have proclaimed the majority of Queen IsaBeLia 
the Second. The act only awaits the formal recognition of the 
Cortes. The little Queen looked pleased at the ceremony, and 
talked im a very friendly manner with the men who had thus 
hastened her own accession to the name of complete power. At 
that time, her-friend Espartrero was a wanderer, sick, and in mis- 
fortune, and denied an asylum in Portugal. It were indiscreet to 





draw too strong inferences from this appearance of youthful levity 
and thoughtlessness ; yet, whatever Isapexia the Second may be- 
come, Spain has not yet an earnest, strong-minded head. The 
Queen's husband, however, may still save it, if well chosen; and 
a vigorous understanding would be of more worth than all the 
balances of connexion and all the idiotic negations which diplo- 
matists favour. 


Debates and YBroceedings in WParliament. 


STraTE OF THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord MonTEAGLE drew attention 

the state of the public revenue; moving the following resolutions— 

“1, That this House observes with much concern and disappointment, that 
the expectation held out of a surplus revenue, exceeding 500,000/. for the 
year ending the 5th of April 1843, has not been realized ; but that there has 
been an actual deficiency of 2,421,000, notwithstanding the imposition of a 
tax on property, the application to the public service within the year of 
511,406/., obtained from the Government of China, and a receipt exceeding 
1,300,000/. as duties upon grain imported. 

“2, That the charge for the Permanent Debt has been increased during the 
last two years, the Exchequer balances have been reduced, and upwards of 
1,000,000/. Exchequer Bills held by the Trustees of the Savings Banks con- 
verted into Stock. 

“3, That, under these circumstances, it is most peculiarly the duty of the 
Legislature and of her Majesty’s Government to enforce the strictest economy 
which is consistent with the public service, and to adopt all such measures as 
may increase the ordinary revenue, by insuring to British industry, whether 
agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial, its widest and freest extension and 
its largest reward; thus averting from the country the calamity of the reénact- 
ment of a tax upon property in time of peace, and promoting the wellbeing of 
all classes of her Majesty’s subjects.” 

Lord Monteagle supported these resolutions in a long speech ; his object 
being to show that the same line of conduct which had been censured in the 
late Ministry had been pursued by their censors, the present Ministry. The 
specific motion of the 24th August 1841, by which the late Ministers were 
displaced, rested on financial grounds: it was stated in support of the resolu- 
tion, that for four years the revenue had been diminishing ; that there was an 
excess of expenditure amounting to 8,000,000/.; that Government had tam- 
pered with the funds in the Savings Banks, by purchasing Exchequer Bills and 
afterwards funding them, adding to the permanent debt of the country; that 
additions had been made to the annual charge of er debt ; that Govern- 
ment had rasbly adopted the alteration in the Post- office ; that the mismanage- 
ment was unpardonable, and that the financesof the country could not be intrusted 
tosuch unskilful hands. Let thesecharges be compared with the subsequent facts. 
To make the deficiency appear the more alarming, the device was resorted to 
of adding the amounts of deficiencies in each separate year to make an aggre- 
gate; an unfair method, because many of those deficiencies had been provided 

or, though it had been by adding to the permanent debt. But to apply that 

plan to the present time: in 1842, the Vaiieney was 2,354,000/.; in 1843, 
2,421,000/.; showing, on the plan in question, an aggregate deficiency to be 
provided for in the present year of 4,700,000/, ‘To carry out the argument of 
1841, they should also add the probable deficiency of the current year, which 
would make an alarming aggregate. Next, as to the funding of Exchequer 
Bills, effected by the late Government on the strength of an act passed by Mr. 
Herries in 1828, the object being to convert the unfunded debt into funded 
debt : the present Government introduced an act, by which they extended that 
same power to the conversion of Exchequer Bills for Public Works. The 
balances in the Exchequer have been seriously reduced: in 1836, they 
amounted to upwards of 6,000,000/.; in April 1843, to 1,300,000; and the 
result was a large accumulation of Deficiency Bills, amounting in July last to 
8,560,0007. So far from rashly adopting the Post- office measure, he had re- 
fused to do so, except under a pledge from Parliament that any consequent 
loss to the revenue should be made good: he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
present Government urge that pledge as the foundation of their claim upon 
Parliament and the public to increased taxation. Lord Monteagle called to 
mind how the arguments of 1841 prevailed—how there was a change of Minis- 
ters—how the new Ministers were allowed time to mature their plans; the un- 
precedented mark of confidence being accorded to them of being allowed at their 
Giscretion to raise money by selling stock in the open market. The plans 
were propounded by Sir Robert Peel on the 11th March 1842, and the Minister 
estimated that there would be a surplus of 520,000/. on the 5th April 1843. 
Lord Monteagle enumerated the details of the actual deficiency which ran 
through the whole of the collections of the last financial year, resulting in the 
total deficiency of 2,42i,000/. ; a difference between the estimate and the result 
of 2,940,000/. But that was not all: Government took credit for more than 
500,000 reccived from China, and for a sum (1,300,000/.) amounting to 
800,000/. in excess of the average receipt for corn-duties. He did not wish to 
make comments upon these mistakes; though when the late Administration 
were in power, any single mistake of that description, nay, even aclerical error, 
was held up to public view by the present Government as evidence of the in- 
capacity of their predecessors. Lord Monteagle touched upon the failure of 
the increased Irish stamp-duties; more prs. upon the failure of the aug- 
mented Irish spirit-duty; and he commented severely on the comparative 
failure of export-duty on coal, which was recommended as tending to detain 
coal in this country, and the new bill to authorize the exportation cf ma- 
chinery—machinery which, without coal to work it, is worthless. He criticised 
the abandonment of 600,000/. timber-duties, and the mode of reduction by two 
stages, which had paralyzed the trade; and, adverting to the Ashburton treaty, 
he anticipated difficulty in the admission of timber from the American bank of 
the St. John river, as likely to provoke demands for corresponding relaxations 
on the part of those countries with whom we have reciprocity treaties. One 
anticipation of Ministers had been more than realized: the loss accruing from 
the reduction of the duty on coffee was only 48,000/. instead of 170,000/. ; 
showing that in their nearest approach to the principles of Free Trade they had 
succeeded. 

He now came to the prospects of the present year ; which were peculiar and 
extraordinary. The income was estimated at 50,150,000/., including the full 
amount of the Property-tax, which was 5,100,000/. The expenditure was 
49,387,000/.; showing a surplus of 763,000/. He was sorry to say that he was 
afraid this surplus would prove.as entirely delusive as the 520,000/. proved in the 
former year. In the first place, it was stated that this 760,000/. was to com- 
mence on the reduction of the deficiency of last year, and not provided for : it 
must be 760,000/., then, in excess of 2,400,000/. Where were they to getit ? This 
was doubtful. It was true, they might make up the amount by taking the whole 
of the money coming from China. ‘They had already received 1,300,000. 
up to July, which had been applied to the public service. In the estimate of 
the Government they had included in their calculation of receipts the money 
they were to get from China. But what were they do with the opium-claimants 
and the East India Company, if, instead of merely handing over the money 
to whom it was due, they called the whole an “increase,” and put it in their 
pockets? He would illustrate this in a very simple way. Suppose any person 
sold an estate subject to a mortgage, and received 10,0001. or 20,00V/. for it, 
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and instead of paying off the mortgage he put it into his banker’s hands, 
applied it to his own purposes, and proposed to the mortgager to take a bond ; 
would that be quite a fair mode of proceeding? He remarked, by the by, that 
he thought that Government had acted properly in the way of fixing the 
amount of the opium-claims: but they had to pay 1,200,000/. to the opium- 
claimants; 800,000/. to the East India Company; 60),000/. for the Hong 
merchants’ debts, besides rewards to the Army and Navy. But the Government 
took all the money themselves, leaving the claimants to be paid by contract- 
ing new debts, or by chance and accident. Moreover, in estimating the revenue 
at 50,150,000/., the Government took this amount on the presumption that 
there would be a good incoming harvest: but was it not lamentable, when the 
finances of a great country were considered with reference to the state of the 
barometer and the clouds, that we were made dependent by the state of the 
law upon changes in the atmosphere for the amount of our revenue? Under 
all those circumstances, he saw no prospect of the discontinuance of the Pro- 
perty-tax: the three years’ bills granted to the East India Company would 
come due at the expiration of the tax, the money would all have been ex- 

ended, and there would be a new ground for continuing the Property-tax. 
He trusted, however, that no Government would be allowed to continue it 
without the most clear and absolute necessity: if Government, supposing that 
the tax would yield only 3,700,000/. a year, pledged themselves to drop it in 
three years, they were doubly pledged on finding that it yielded 5,100,000/. 
To the desired end he urged economy ; and there was ample scope forit. In 
1835, the present First Lord of the Treasury was at the head of the Govern- 
ment of the day: in that year the estimates for the public service were 
14,123,000/.; in the present year, after the reductions made, the estimates 
were 18,779,000,—an excess of no less than 4,600,000/. in their own estimates. 
They must not go further, or depend upon it they would fare worse. He did 
not think that if the present Government, strong as they were, had made Par- 
liament fully aware of what they would do when they came into power, they 
would have been strong enough to get there. [Lord WHarncvirre—“ It 
was your own Parliament.” ] Would they try their own Parliament now? 
If they were to declare plainly now to all what they intended to do, he did not 
think that their own Parliament would be very different from what they would 
have found the Parliament of the late Government. Their next step was the 
extension in all possible ways of the industry of the country: he called upon 
noble Lords opposite to act on the principles of their own Tariff. Towards the 
close of his speech Lord Monteagle expressed confidence in the resources of the 
country. No rational man could doubt the undiminished powers of the coun- 


try: taxation bore less proportion to the capital of the country than in many | 


other countries, and its proportion to capital was even less now than in former 
periods of our history; for the result of the Income-tax attested the progress 
of wealth. At the same time, the falling-in of Terminable Annuities would 
tend to diminish the burdens of the country: not only would a sum amount- 
ing to 3,923,000/. cease altogether on or before the year 1867, but during the 
present year the reduction under that head would exceed 100,000/.; next year, 
150,000/.; the next five years the relief would be upwards of 700,000/; and 
within the period to which he had formerly adverted, the saving would not be 
less than 4,000,000/. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON regretted that Lord Monteagle had not 
limited his address to the subject-matter of his resolutions, but had 
even wandered to the discussion of bills upon the table, and the finan- 
cial budget of the present year, which certainly formed no part of the 
resolutions of which he had given notice; especially as there was no 
one in the House to answer his objections in detail. [Lord Ripon was 
absent, from indisposition. | 

“T admit that'the last estimate stated has proved to be fallacious, and it is 
possible that this estimate may be so likewise. The noble Lord is aware that 
Chancellors of the Exchequer are liable to such mistakes. (“ Hear, hear!” 
from Lord Monteagle.) But, as far as I can have any knowledge of it, I 
believe that the estimate for the present year will be found correct, and that 
the surplus expected will be produced on the face of the accounts. If that 
should not be so, it will be for the Minister of the time to come forward with a 

roposition to Parliament to make good the deficiency ; and it will be for the 
Patliemeut of that day to decide what shall be the mode adopted of meeting 
that deficiency. All I can say is this—that there certainly is no plan, there 
can be no plan now for proposing any particular tax; and most particularly 
there can be no plan now framed for proposing a tax which it was the inten- 
tion of the Government, and their engagement at the time, that it should 
not be continued one day longer than was necessary for the public service. 
That was what was stated at the time ; and I have never heard of any intention 
to continue it one day longer than it was intended, excepting it should be ab- 
solutely necessary for the public service.” He would not follow Lord Mont- 
eagle in his remarks on the American treaty and the Customs Bill; leaving 
those subjects for discussion at the ver iime. It was true that the esti- 
mated revenue of last year was not realized, notwithstanding the unanticipated 
receipt on account of the corn-duties ; but there had been a failure in certain 
duties which were estimated—such as the wine-duty, which paid about 
600,0007. a year—the duty on foreign spirits, to the amount of 200,000/.; and 
there have been the various reductions made with the view of relieving com- 
merce. On the whole, no doubt, there has been a very considerable diminu- 
tion of the sum expected from the Customs. In the same manner, the Excise 
has not produced the sum expected; the malt-duty alone having failed to the 
extent of 880,000/.: but in fact, the malt and corn-duties usually compensate 
each other; the same bad season which reduces the amount of malt paying 
duty, causing a greater importion of corn. Further, the decrease in the con- 
sumption of spirits—400,000 gallons in Scotland and 200,000 in England—was 
attributable to the Temperance movement. In the estimate of the revenue for 
the year ending 5th April 1843, credit was taken for the full amount of the 
Income-tax ; whereas only 2,400,000/. had been collected, and the remainder of 
the amount then due had not even yet been all collected. Then the expenses 
of the Chinese war exceeded the estimate (300,000/.) by 200,000/. And a 
large item in the account was the payment on account of a certain forgery of 
Exchequer Bills, 262,000/, which he supposed Lord Monteagle had not 
mentioned, because it was a good deal discussed in Parliament. (A Juugh.) 
Putting all these things tcgether, it would be perceived that the state of 
the accounts, up to April 1843, was not quite so bad as Lord Monteagle wished 
to represent it to be. 

Lord Monteagle’s statement as to the Exchequer balances was not correct, 
on the face of the papers before the House. He said that they had decreased : 
whereas, in April 1842 the balance was 857,291/.; in 1843, 956,599/.: an in- 
crease. Lord Monteagle indeed had gone back to 1836 ; but between that year 
and 1843 there were many in which there was a deficiency, and the practice 
Ch lank) clearing the Exchequer of everything that might be found there. 

laugh. 

Lord Monteagle said that the charge for the Permanent Debt had been in- 
creased. ‘Now, the fair way of considering the question is, not merely to 
consider the amount of the funded debt, but the amount and charge of the 
unfunded debt ; and to compare the charges on both previous to and subsequent 
to the formation of the present Administration, and at the present moment. I 
will refer to the facta on this subject. The amount for the interest and 
management of the Public Funded Debt was, on the 15th January, 1841, 
28,256,324). ; on the 15th January, 1842, it was 28,701,458/; on the same day 
in 1843, it was 28,609,708/. The Unfunded Debt was for the years 1840-41, 








21,626,315/. at an interest of 24d.; for 1841-2, it was 18,293,000/., at 13d.; 
and for 1842-3, it was 18,182,0U0/. at 14d. The annual interest on the first 
sum (21,626,315/.) was 740,000/. 2s. 6d.; for the third amount (18,182,000/.) 
it was 414,779/. The charge for the Funded Debt, at the commencement of the 
present year, was 28,609,708/. ; for the Untunded Debt, it was 414,779/.; making 
together, 29,024,487/.; a reduction of the annual charge upon the Funded and 
Unfunded Debt, since 1841, of 2,071,863/.* But there.is an addition to this re- 
duction on account of the charges incurred on stock created to supply the de- 
ficiency as estimated for 1841-2, being the last budget of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. ‘That amount was 85,815/.: the income for that year wag 
48,310,000/.; the estimated income was 50,777,432I.; leaving a deficiency be- 
tween the estimated and the actual income, of 2,457,433/.; which was 
made a debt at an expense of the sum I have just named—85,815/ per 
annum to be added to the annual interest of the funded and unfunded debt. 
The noble Lord, therefore, will see that it is not exactly the fact to state 
that there has been an augmentation of the funded debt, at least in the 
point of view stated in his resolution; but it is true to state that there 
has been an addition to the expense of the funded debt, caused by the 
arrangement made by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer to provide for 
the deficiency between the estimated and the actual income of the last budget 
of the late Administration.” 

The resolutions made it a charge, that upwards of 100,000/. Exchequer Bills 
in the hands of the Commissioners of Savings Banks had been converted into 
Stock. The history of that conversion was this: it had been the practice to 
make advances for public works in Exchequer Bills; but it had been thought 
better in future to make the advances, as they ought to be made, in cash; and 
the debt was incurred to pay off the outstanding bills. 

He did not think it necessary to go through Lord Monteagle’s statement 
respecting the budget cf the present year; but he hoped that he had per= 
suaded the House to negative the resolutions. He entirely concurred with the 
noble Lord in feeling the utmost confidence as to the resources «i the country. 

Lord BrovcHam followed up the Duke of Wellington’s defence; re- 
traversing part of the same ground, but varying the argument by much 
of his lively sarcasm— 

He remembered Mr. Tierney’s saying, “ There was no subject which 
abounded so much in mares-nests as finance.” (A laugh.) Whether his 
noble friend had that night discovered any of those curious structures, he would 
presently inquire ; in spite of the disadvantage with which he undertook the 
contest. For though his noble friend was out of office, yet in fact, as far as 
this subject went, he was as goad as if he were in office, because he was an 
officer of the Exchequer, with this material superiority over the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the one was moveable, holding his office during pleasure, 
whereas his noble friend was immoveable, holding, happily for him, his office for 
life: his noble friend could go to the Treasury and Exchequer, and obtain ali 
manner of information; while the doors were barred against all unfortanate 
individuals not in office. (Laughter.) He twitted Lord Monteagle with not 
having brought forward his motion after the April quarter-day, when he might 
have made a better show, instead of waiting till the Dog-days; for since April 
2,421,000/. had been received of the Income-tax arrears; proportionately re- 
ducing the deficiency. Lord Monteagle said that there was the Chinese 
money—a “godsend”: but, continued Lord Brougham, amidst repeated 
laughter, were there no other things sent from Heaven during the same time? 
He rather thought it was a mixed operation of angels, black as well as white ; 
but suppose that Heaven had been moved to bestow a godsend, had not 
Acheron and Styx been moved to get a something more—something as unex- 
pected as a god-send—some devil-send, or fiend-send, as a set-off against that 
god-send? Surely there was first 300,000/., the extra expense of the Indian- 
Chinese war: that was a fiend-send. ‘The estimate was 8U00,000/., the actual 
expense was 1,100,000/.; but that, said his noble friend, left 200,000/. more to 
be accounted for. But there was something more: the fiend was actuated to 
something more than the Indian-Chinese war; the fiend instigated sundry 
forgeries of Exchequer Bills. But then, said his noble friend, “ There is the 
corn-duty of 1,300,000/., that is not accounted for”; and “ Ob,” said he—for 
his noble friend was very figurative and fanciful upon the subject—*“ are you to 
trust for your revenue to the barometer, to the seasons, to water, rain, or tem- 
perature—to things so fickle as the elements, so inconstant as the winds ?— 
God forbid!” That was just what he had always said : he had always argued 
in that way: but then, unfortunately, Le always argued against his noble 
friend, because formerly his noble friend trusted to the perfidious winds, the 
unstable waters, the fickle elements. That was their budget of 1841; which, 
however, they never recovered: it was the fixed duty of 8s., which was to be 
part of their revenue. When his noble friend revisited Downing Street, and 
again brought forward the 8s. fixed duty to support a falling exchequer—and 
when his noble friend had nailed his weathercock: to the mast—( Great 
laughter)—and said that it would never change, he would remind him of that 
evening, and of the fickleness of the winds, which he would then have forgotten. 
(Continued laughter.) If, asked Lord Brougham, with a property-tax there 
was a deficit, what would it have been without ?—with slave-grown sugar in- 
creasing the slave-trade, offering a premium of so much a Negro for every 
African slave brought over through all the horrors of the middle passage, in 
order to glut the cupidity of the planters in Cuba and Brazil? That was their 
budget; which he viewed with utter and absolute abhorrence. Recurring to 
the Duke of Wellington’s exposition of the diminished charge on the gross 
debt, funded and unfunded, Lord Brougham asked whether Exchequer Sills 
had fallen to a discount in consequence of the lower interest ?—on the con- 
trary, when at 24d. the bills obtained 15s. or 16s. premium; now, at l}d., 59s. 
The price of Three per Cent Stocks has at the same time risen from 89s: to 
94s.; showing the renewed vitality and vigour of our public credit. Lord 
Monteagle had disclaimed “ party” in his speech; but in that the 
speech itself was as great a falling-off as any of his noble friend’s “ estimates.” 
He ridiculed Lord Monteagle’s delusion, that if Ministers were to dis- 
solve Parliament his own party would be replaced in power. “I con- 
scientiously believe there is no foundation for it. It is one thing to feet 
a little sore on account of unexpected measures on the part of the Government; 
and another thing to be prepared to seat those opponents in power; i 
when these opponents. are principally crying out against their successors for 
having.at all followed them in the course which they-at the same timeaffirm 
has not been followed-out to a sufficient extent: and-jast so long as my noble 
friend’s party adhere to this practice of attacking the Government for adopting 
their predecessors’ principles, so long will that party,find the:country indiffer- 
ent or opposed to them.” Recurring to the finance, said— 
“ The single practical question is, what is our.position at present?—not what 
it was four months before. Therefore I take the year ending the 5th July, 
and there has been since the 5th April a making-up of;the deficit to the extent 
of 245,000. : nor is that the whole of it ; for between the 5th July.and the 14th 
August the deficiency was in all probability further.redaced:. Now,.as. to: the 
money in the Exchequer at two different periods, G_Fove. some pains to. 
ascertain )—July 1841, 1,004,000/.; July 1843,, 1,830,0002.;. showing a.very 
considerable increase—nearly twice as much as.it.was.only,two years.ago; when: 
the present Government came in.” He saw noreasonto ir of ial . 
prospects of the country. He hoped for saying to be effected; and above. all,, 
for a discontinuance of discreditable wars. [Lord Monrzacue—* Scinde!”] 
nt ee =_ -_——_— = 

* These figures, copied from:the: report’ in: the: Times; de nob 3 we havenp.. 
means of correcting them. 
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“ And as I am put in mind of Scinde, I may, perhaps, mention, (which other- 
wise I should not have adverted to,) that my honourable and learned friend 
the Member for Bath, who but for professional avocations would have this 
session brought forward this subject, has communicated to me that his in- 
tention would have been to advocate the occupation of that country, on account 
of its necessity: and from the sources of information he disclosed to me, I 
gather—what amounts nearly to demonstration—tbat Scinde, if well manzged, 
would supply a large surplus revenue; so that here is another item for the fa- 
vourable side of the account.” Lord Brougham finished by saying, that he 
supported the Income-tax as inevitably necessary; but he hoped in no long 
time to see it expunged from the statute-book. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE supported the motion; contending 
that the present Ministry have exceeded the financial mismanagement 
which they censured: there never was a budget that exhibited such 
gross errors as that of last year. 

A conversation here arose; Lord MonTEAGLE wishing to postpone a 
division until he had obtained a return of the Exchequer balances of 
1841 and 1843, which were those that he meant to compare; and the 
Duke of We.tincTon desiring an immediate division. Eventually, 
Lord MonTeac.e declined to take the sense of the House, and the 
motion was negatived without a division. 

Irish Arms BILL. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Duke of WELLINGTON 
moved the second reading of the Arms Bill; briefly explaining its 
history and object. 

Lord Camoys opposed the motion— 

He repeated many reasons urged against the measure im the debates of the 
Commons; imputing to the Tory Governments of Ireland perpetual coercion, 
producing perpetual discontent; attributing to the Whig Government an op- 
posite ccurse, which resulted in a feeling of affection towards this country 
and diminution of crime; and quoting protests, against the Arms Bill of 
1807 by Lord Ponsonby, and against that of 1819 by Lord Grey, Lord Fitz- 
william, and other Peers. He did not approve of the Repeal agitation, because 
he thought that it led to separation; but if the power of the present Ministers 
were to be permanent, he should have great difficulty to refrain from joining 
that agitation, because the redress of Irish grievances would seem hopeless. The 
Established Church was the foundation of all those grievances: its jealousy was 
the great obstacle to the extension of political rightsin Ireland and toimprovement. 
One argument for maintaining it was, that the bulk of property in Ireland be- 
longed to Protestants: but the argument degraded the Church to the level of 
a mere human institution. And if the Established Church was to be that of 
the majority, the Roman Catholic should perhaps be the established religion ; 
for the number of petitions against the Factory Bill seemed to indicate that 
even in England the Established Church does not possess an absolute majo- 
rity; while the Irish and English Catholics number about 7,500,000. He 
recommended the appropriation of the funds of the Irish Church to the reli- 
gious instruction of all denominations of the people. 

~ The Earl of Wincumsea charged Lord Camoys with departing from 
his oath; and defended, the Irish Church, not as a political engine, but 
as the bu! wark of that religion which had been declared at the Reforma- 
tion to be the religion of the Bible, and the foundation of all our na- 
tional happiness. 


The Marquis of LANspowne gave the bill a qualified support— 

Although he eatertained doubts whether the bill was essential to preserve the 
peace of Ireland, he was not at that moment prepared to withdraw from Govern- 
ment any power calculated in their opinion to maintain peace and order. He 
believed that Ministers had no other motive than to make the bill efficacious for 
its object ; but he doubted whether it was wise to excite the irritability of the 
Irish people by the new parts of the bill; though during the protracted dis- 
cussions on it in the Commons, it had been much improved by the admission 
of forty-three amendments, whereof only seventeen were of a merely verbal 
character. That the bill was not suntindealy called for was shown by the de- 
crease of offences in Ireland, in June 1843, to one-half the amount in the 
corresponding month of 1842; and, singularly enough, the number of cases of 
demanding arms had fallen from 20 to 10. Still, it might be inconvenient 
to Government to be deprived of the powers conferred by the bill. As it pre- 
sented itself, however, in the character of the only measure connected with the 
pacification of Ireland, the House was bound to consider what it was not: it 
was not a new link between the Government and the people; and much more 
was needed to restore, or, if they pleased, to create, tranquillity in that quarter. 
One remedy for the state of Ireland must be founded in a provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy, recommended by all advocates of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—and among them, by Pitt, Castlereagh, and Grattan—as an essential 
accompaniment of that measure. He did not think that provision should be 
made at the expense of the Establishment: nothing but conflict, irritation, 
and bitterness, could accrue from parcelling out the property of the Establish- 
ment among the different partics. He agreed with Lord Camoys, that the 
argument for maintaining the exclusive Establishment, founded on property, 
was altogether preposterous: it might pass if it were a question of instruction 
in the method of breeding and training cattle, that the mcthod established 
concurred with the opinions of the landowners, but not where the morality and 
happiness of a whole community were concerned. The establishment of May- 
nooth, uaaccompanied by any other measure, was erroneous; especially as the 
instruction there was limited to the narrowest and most purely theological 
kind. The additional stamp-tax, passed last year, on conveyances and other 
law proceedings in Ireland, was also injudicious; since much good would be 
done by raising up a middle class of actual Jandholders in place of the ‘ mid- 
dlemen.” -Ireland could not remain as it was. He did not call for any sudden 
measure. He wished no sudden stroke of policy which was at once to reform 
and tranquillize that country; it would be madness to expect such a coup de 
main. But he said no time should be lost in considering these questions. He 
should not oppose the second reading of the bill, but reserve to himself the 
power of watching its future operation, in the hope that the Government 
would look the real causes of the present disturbances in the face, and apply to 
them, not a temporary, but a strong and lasting remedy. » (Loud cheers.) 

Lord BroveHam expressed his entire concurrence in Lord Lans- 
downe’s remarks, both on the penal measure before the House and on 
the general subject; and rapidly passed to an assault on his noble 
friend Lord Camoys— 

He attacked him for his total forgetfulness of history in imputing constant 
coercion and irritation of Ireland to the Ministerial party. Were the Irish Ca- 
tholics irritated by the Duke of Wellington’s carrying their own policy in 
1829? Lord Camoys spoke as if all the coercion came from one side; but, 
said Lord Brougham, “I myself must plead guilty to having, in 1833 and 
1834, enacted, and continued, and carried into execution, one of the most strin- 
gent coercion bills that I believe ever existed in this country towards Ireland. 
That bill, too, was suffered toexpire ; but it was continued in a modified form 
¥ the noble Viscount (Melbourne) in 1835: it was only in 1840 that the 

enue Bill was allowed to expire; that very Venue Bill, which I was told 
the other night was to all intents and purposes a coercive measure, was conti- 
nued till 1840.” Lord Camoys, too, exhibited most extraordinary oblivion of 








his own personal history, and of what in that very place, two years ago, he 
swore to observe; when he took an oath, declaring, “ without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatever,” “ 1 do solemnly swear that I 
never will exercise any privilege to which I am or may be entitled ”— including, 
of course, the privilege of a Peer of Parliament, which is the highest of all— 
“to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or the Protestant Government 
in the United Kingdom.” “ My Lords,” continued Lord Brougham, “ I have 
lived long in the world: I have seen many examples of the effects of the 
wilful courses of designing men, and of the influence they have gained in pro- 
secuting their wicked designs on less powerful minds, of less steady characters, 
of minds less eapable of self-defence: I have seen both here and abroad, the 
effects on weak and on youthful minds, the effects of the operations of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood for the accomplishment of their sinful and sordid objects; 
and I have seen in this country the consequences of political seduction by similar 
means and for similar objects: but, knowing, as I do, the honourable nature of 
my noble friend, his pure motives, and the candour of his disposition, I do profess 
and declare, that I never yet saw so melancholy and striking an exhibition in my 
whole life of the effects of such insidious arts on such minds, as has this 
night been exhibited by the marvellous declaration of my noble friend. It 
is only a lesson, my Lords, to you, and I am sure it ought to be to the 
Government, of the absolute and overwhelming necessit of looking to the 
education of the Irish people in spiritual things—of looking to their condition 
under the control of a priesthood so educated as that which now instructs them 
and misleads them, and now alternately agitates and seduces them—men igno- 
rant of the most salutary branches of human knowledge, in which sound prin- 
ciples and - feeling find their best root. Either you must enlarge the 
institution of Maynooth College, or abolish it altogether, and restore the 
priesthood of Ireland to their former education on the Continent—an educa- 
tion which had some liberaiizing effects.” 

Lord Camoys explained how he had put a different interpreta- 
tion on the oath. When in the House of Commons, Mr. Wilmot 
Horton proposed to restrict Roman Catholics from voting and speak- 
ing on questions relating to the Church, Sir Robert Peel refused 
to place them on a different footing from Protestant Dissenters; and 
when Sir Charles Wetherell said that Roman Catholics could not take 
the oath in their legislative capacity, Sir Robert Peel said that he was 
right. 

The Earl of SurewsBury supported views very similar to those ex- 
pressed by Lord Camoys. He remarked that Ministers did not meet the 
disturbance in Wales with an Arms Bill, but with a commission sent 
down to inquire into actual grievances. 

The Earl of Wicktow, condemning Lord Camoys, as the first Ro- 
man Catholic to avow in Parliament the opinion that the Irish Church 
ought to be subverted, subscribed to the views expressed by Lord J.ans- 
down, especially that part where he spoke of remedial measures— 

The example of the King of Hanover and the King of Prussia should be 
followed, in providing for the Roman Catholic clergy. Maynooth was a sad 
specimen of British parsimony; it ought to have funds liberally supplied. 
Every encouragement should be given to men of a better order of society to 
enter it; and in order to induce the sons of the Catholic gentry, the better 
sort of farmers, and the merchants, &c., to feel ambitious of belonging to the 
clerical profession, as was the case in this country. 

Lord Beaumont, who is described as addressing the House under 
considerable agitation, eagerly disclaimed Lord Camoys’s interpretation 
of the Roman Catholic oath: understanding it as he did, he himself 
should feel disgraced if he were to give a vote contrary to the interests 
of the Established Church. The sentiments uttered that night, directly 
tending to fan the flames of rebeilion, attested the necessity of mea- 
sures to put down the agitation in Ireland. Still, when that country 
was calm, a comprehensive policy for her should have been adopted ; 
the great want being occupation for the people. 

Lord CAMPBELL, at some length, defended Lord Camoys’s conclusions 
respecting the oath; declaring that that oath did not bind the person 
who took it, in his legislative capacity, any more than the Coronation- 
oath did the Sovereign in a similar capacity. 

The Marquis of Heaprort contended that equal laws were the only 
means of tranquillizing Ireland; touching upon some of the main 
grievances; and primarily recommending state payment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and an organized system of emigration. 

The Marquis of CLANRICARDE followed Lord Lansdowne in voting 
for the bill. 

The Marquis of LonponpErRRY also supported it; averring, however, 
that his information from Ireland represented the agitation to be dying 
away; and deprecating Anti-Repeal meetings, especially the contem- 
plated one at Belfast, on the 7th September, as conducing to a 
** flare-up.” 

The motion was agreed to without division, and the bill was read a 
second time. 

The House went into Committee on the Thursday; when Earl 
ForTEscvE (absent on the previous night) stated his concurrence with 
Lord Lansdowne’s views: he assented generally to the bill; took ex- 
ceptions to parts ; and urged removal of Irish grievances, especially ad- 
vocating appropriation of surplus Church revenue to “ the endowment 
in some respects of the Roman Catholic Church,” fulfilment of Sir 
Robert Peel’s promised inquiry into the Irish law of landlord and tenant, 
and extended franchise Parliamentary and Municipal. 

Lord Brovcuam took occasion to vindicate the memory of Lord 
Wellesley ; whom, as well as Lord Anglesea, he conceived to be unjustly. 
treated by the claim which had been set up forthe Melbourne Whigs as 
the first to think of admitting Roman Catholics to office. Lord Wel- 
lesley first recommended that step; for in a despatch to Lord Melbourne, 
dated August 1834, he said— 

“I conceive that one of the first steps towards the pacification of Ireland 
should be the correction of this difficulty ; and for that purpose I submit to 
you that it is expedient to admit a certain proportion of Roman Catholics into 
the Privy Council, to the bench, to the high stations of the law, and to the 
legal or civil offices of the state ; and, if necessary, also a certain number into 
the police.” 3 

The Marquis of CLaANnRIcaRDE bore testimony to the veneration in 
which Lord Wellesley was held by the Roman Catholics; and Lord 
CAMPBELL, to his anxiety to employ persons of that creed. 


The bill passed the Committee, with some slight opposition to the 
clause that authorized search for arms at night ; and it was reported. 
ARMING OF CHELSEA PENSIONERS. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday, on the motion that the 
order of the day for the Committee on the Chelsea Out-Pen- 
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sioners Bill be read, Mr. Hume objected to the measure, that it 
placed 76,000 men at the disposal of the Crown without that number 
having been regularly voted by the House; that itirregularly subjected 
the pensioners to the penalties of the Mutiny Act ; and that the expenses 
to be incurred had not been regularly submitted to the House in the 
shape of a vote. Sir Henry Harpince replied, that the pensioners 
were already liable to be called out in aid of the civil power: when 
so called, they, as well as the Volunteer corps, were liable to the pro- 
visions of the Mutiny Act; and it was not at all likely that the number 
of men calied out would exceed 10,000, the number actually called 
out in 1815, 

Mr. Tuomas Duncombe moved that the order be deferred to that 
day three months— 

He characterized the bill as an insidious, unconstitutional measure; and 
charged Government with attempting to undermine and fritter away the re- 
maining liberties of the people—to stifle the expression of the public voice 
against the odious system of legislation which had been pursued in that House. 
No emergency had arisen; there was nothing in the conduct of the people to 
justify Government in introducing so unconstitutional, so cruel, so cut-throat 
a measure. Government said that it was not the intention to call out more 
than 10,000 or 12,000 men; but the bill gave Ministers unlimited powers, and 
the Secretary at War miglit issue 50,000 muskets to arm his new soldiers. 
Mr. Duncombe enumerated the measures, vaunted by Ministers as really im- 
portant—the Poor-law Amendment Bill, the Factory Bill, the Ecclesiastical 


. Courts Bill, the County Courts Bill—which had been abandoned to make way 


for this “ Arms Bill,” ten times worse than the Six Acts. The object of the 
bill being to impose a tax, it ought to have been proposed in a Committee 
of the whole House. He contended that the pensioners were civilians to all 
intents and purposes, and that there could be no further claim upon them 
than to serve as special constables. ‘They themselves were opposed to it: in 
proof whereof he read a letter from one, a schoolmaster, who said that’ in 
that capacity he should even be exempted from serving as a special constable. 
Mr. Duncombe assumed that the state of Ireland was the real reason for the 
bill; and taunted Ministers with the punishment of the Reverend Mr. O'Neil 
by twelve months’ imprisonment for a foolish speech abusing the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel, while they dared not in Ireland prosecute what 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland had pronounced to be high treason, When 
Parliament bad turned its back, he believed they might expect to see very 


different measures exercised towards Ireland. After more of the same tenour, | 


Mr. Duncombe objected to the particular measure, because the pensioners, 
unlike the regular troops, would be employed against the people among whom 
they live. 

Mr. Wirt1am Wriiu1ams seconded the amendment; observing, that 
what with the soldiers, the various police forces, and the proposed 
force, Government would have at its disposal a standing army of 240,000 
men. _He expressed doubts whether even the Army could be depended 
upon, if the soldiers were called upon to plunge the bayonet into the 
bosom of a father, a brother, or a sister. (‘‘ Oh! oh!”) The noble 
Lord opposite might smile ; but if one company should refuse to fire on 
their fellow countrymen, he would not give the noble Lord six months’ 
purchase for his title and estates. 

Sir Henry Harpince warmly declared that the Army might tho- 
roughly be depended upon; and contended that a standing army is 
conducive to civil liberty— , 

How could the great meetings in England and Ireland have been suffered, 
but for the confidence that the Army could preserve the peace in case of need. 
He utterly repudiated the insinuation that the object was to increase the 
standing army with a view to cutting the throats of the people. The real ob- 
ject was to place the great towns in a better state of protection for the pre- 
servation of the peace than during the riots of last year. The bill conferred 
no new powers on the Crown, which can already call out the pensioners; Go- 
vernment can arm the police ; and in 1830 arms were sent down to Stockport. 
It were better, however, to have arms already in the towns, than to send them 
down during the emergency. Excuses like that of Mr. Duncombe’s corre- 
spondent would be readily accepted to exempt pensioners. 

_. Mr. Rocue pointed to the bill as a capital instance, that when the 
liberties of Ireland were attacked, as in the Arms Bill, the liberties of 
England were in danger; and, alluding to the condemnation of what 
Mr. O’Connell had said about the sergeants in the Army, he adopted 
all that the Member for Cork had said: why should he not express 
what he thought; about the practical exclusion of noncommissioned 
officers from promotion ? 

Lord PatmerstTon did not share in the jealousy of the bill. Pensions 
are not only a reward for past services, but a retaining fee for future ser- 
vices: the Crown can already call out the pensioners, but the bill ena- 
bled the Crown, instead of calling out the whole class, to select only 
those who are willing and able to serve; and when an old soldiery 
was called out, it was quite proper that they should be placed under 
strict discipline. 

In the course of much further discussion, the bill was opposed by 
Mr. Bricut, Mr. Hume, Dr. Bowrine, Sir Witt1am SoMERVILLE, 
Mr. _CoLLeTT, and Mr. Cospen,—who said, however, that public 
opinion would always be too strong for a standing army; supported 
on the Ministerial side by Mr. Neworcate, Mr. Borruwick, Colonel 
Srprnorp ; and on the Opposition side, as a measure intended simply 
and bona fide to maintain the public peace, by Mr. ProrHERoE, Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. BrorHertTon. On a division, the motion was carried, 
by 92 to 16. Mr. Hume renewed the opposition, on the motion that 
the Speaker do leave the chair; moving that the Committee be post- 
poned to that day three months. The original motion was carried, by 
92 to 13. The House having gone into Committee, the opposition 
was still continued on the Ist clause. Mr. WILLIAMs moved to limit 
the duration of the act to one year: and that amendment being rejected, 
by 78 to 27, Mr. Hawes proposed to limit it to two years. At 
nearly one o’clock, Ministers gave up the contest for the time, and the 
Chairman reported progress. 

On the attempt to go into Committee again on Monday, the ob- 
struction was renewed, and kept up obstinately, with little change either 
in speakers or arguments. The motion having been made to read the 
order of the day, Mr. Hume moved that the House do now adjourn; 
which was negatived, by 75 to 9. Mr. Hume still continued to talk 
against the measure ; and being called to order by the Speaker, the next 
motion was made, that the Speaker do leave the chair; and Mr. Hume 
moved to postpone the Committee for three months; which was ne- 
gatived, by 74to 10. ‘ Debate arising,” the Committee was adjourned 
till the evening, and again till next day. In the course of the discussion, 
Mr, Macauay defended the bill ; avowing that it resembled a measure 





contemplated by the late Government: he conceived that the Chelsea 
pensioners were a force more efficient than a police, and more economi- 
eal than the regular army. This brought upon him an attack from 
several Members on his own side. 

On Wednesday, when the motion was made for reading the order of 
the day, Mr. Duncombe moved that it be read that day three months. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Bricut said that men called out 
against their associates could not be efficient. Sir Henry HarDINGE 
asked whether Mr. Bright would not avail himself of the pen- 
sioners if his own mill were on fire? Mr. Bricut answered, that he 
should call fire-engines, not soldiers: when his mills were stopped last 
year and he was urged to summon soldiers, he said that his mills might 
be torn down until not one brick stood upon another, but he would not 
call out the military. He remarked that a rumour in Lancashire last 
year, that some soldiers had grounded their arms and refused to act 
against the rioters, had never been contradicted by the Ministers, Sir 
Henry HarpincE denied positively that such a thing had ever taken 
place. After a long disputation, Mr. Wimtrams moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate; which was negatived, by 81 to 9; and, in another 
division, the original motion was carried, by 82 to8. The Seaker then left 
the chair; Mr. Hume declaring that he would embarrass the Govern- 
ment as much as possible in Committee. On clause Ist, Mr. Hawes, 
who admitted that the bill was a good bill, proposed, as a mean course 
to reconcile opposing parties, to limit its operation to five years. The 
talk still went on. Mr. CHArLEes BuLier remarked that the absurdity 
had been all on the Opposition side, but that now it was on the side of 
Ministers, in resisting a not unreasonable proposal: he regretted the 
waste of time which threatened the progress of a measure of great prac- 
tical utility—the Libel Bill. The amendment was rejected, by 76 to 33. 
Mr. Hume moved to restrict the operation of the bill to five years and 
a half; rejected, by 82 to 14. Some amendments were moved on 
other clauses, but ineffectually ; and the bill passed through Committee. 


Lorp CampsBEL.’s LIBEL BILL. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. Cristie, moving 
that the House go into Committee on the Defamation and Libel Bill, 
explained the objects of that measure. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL stated some objections. He would not 
consent to the Ist clause, which placed oral slander upon the same 
footing with written slander; both because oral slander is not in its 
nature so injurious, and because the utterer cannot act on such de- 
liberate intention nor be held so responsible for words hastily uttered, 
perhaps in a quarrel, or in a conversation casually overheard. His ob- 
jection extended to the next clause, which directed the Jury to consider 
the occasion on which the oral slander was uttered, and to acquit the 
defendant if the occasion was such that the plaintiff was not likely to 
suffer from the utterance of the words. The House having gone into 
Committee, he moved the omission of the Ist and 2d clauses. Mr. 
CurIsTIE contended that the 2d clause fully provided against vexatious 
proceeding for words spoken in haste. Mr. CHARLES BULLER, though 
he approved of the clauses, counselled the abandonment of doubtful 
portions of the bill, in order to facilitate the passage of the rest. And 
eventually the two clauses were struck out. 

Clause 3d enacted, that in actions for slander the truth should be no 
defence unless the defendant could also prove that the publication was 
for the public benefit. ‘The ATrorNEY-GENERAL having intimated his 
objection to the enactment,—thinking that it would be better to say that 
a malicious;publication of the truth should be no defence,—Mr. CuarLes 
Butwer defended the clause at considerable length ; maintaining that a 
distinction should be drawn between public and private character, and 
that private character should be sacred: the question of malice was 
necesarily vague and difficult of solution, but the question of public 
benefit virtually involved all the justice of the case. One object of the 
change should be to remove the anomalous distinction between civil 
and criminal proceedings, so that the party libelled might resort to 
penal law without the implied imputation that he did so to avoid ex- 
posing his own character. The ATTORNEY-GENERAL contended that 
the larger issue, of public benefit, would be vaguer than his own test of 
malice ; and that in some questions of “ public benefit,” private charac- 
ter might justly enter, as in the case of a Parliamentary candidate or a 
candidate for an office, respecting whom it might be very desirable to know 
how he performed his socialduties. On the other hand, Mr. MacauLay 
objected, that malice might be proved where the libel was justifiable ; 
as in the case of a branded convict who might come from abroad and 
teach young ladies music—as delicate a situation perhaps as any since 
the days of Abelard and Heloise—and whom a person, having a re- 
vengeful motive, might still properly denounce. At present, judges 
direct juries to infer malice or not, from the general tendency of the 
libel; which is only a more circuitous mode of getting at the question 
whether or not the publication is for the public benefit. Mr. BernaL 
dissented from the Attorney-General’s position that truth is a valid 
defence in all actions for libel. Mr. Darsy and Mr. Bickuam Escort 
opposed the clause: Sergeant Murruy defendedit. Ona division, the 
clause was rejected, by 38 to 30. 

Clause 4th was agreed to. On the 5th, enacting that in an action for 
libel against a newspaper, the defendant might plead that he had made 
ample apology, and pay money into court as amends, the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL proposed to include “any other periodical publication ” ; 
which was areed to, as well as the three next clauses, with slight 
amendments. 

Clause 9th enacted, that upon the trial of an indictment or informa- 
tion for a defamatory libel, the truth of the matter charged may be in- 
quired into, but shall not amount to a defence, unless it were for the 
public benefit that the said matters charged should be published. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL wished this clause remodelled to meet his objec- 
tions to the 3d. But the clause, as well as the remainder, was carried 
without amendment; and the House resumed. 

RECOLONIZATION OF CANADA. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. CHARLES BULLER 
brought forward the outline of a plan to render available for the pur- 
poses of colonization the waste lands of Canada— 

He began by apologizing for bringing the subject of colonization before the 
House at so late a period of the session as to render it impossible for him 
to attain such practical results as he once hoped to attain even at that 
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time. He should indeed more rapidly have followed up the successful 
impression of his — on the general subject of colonization as a means 
of relieving national distress, by proposing some practical measure; but he 
had been prevented by severe illness and a protracted recovery. He ad- 
verted to the continued depression of trade, the state of Ireland, and the Re- 
becca riots in Wales—betokening a general uneasiness, the cause of a general 
disaffection—as showing that the state of the country had not improved in the 
interval. The annals of the session were blank: Parliament was about to rest 
from its labours without having effected a single mentionable measure; and 
they must face for some time the consequences of their own inaction. Some hope 


had been excited in his mind by the debate on Mr. Smith O'Brien's motion ; | 


in which Lord Howick dwelt on extensive and systematic colonization as a 
— and primary remedy for the social evils of Ireland, and Sir Robert 
eel treated the suggestion as one of which he felt the practical value, and to 
which he was prepared to give due consideration. It was to be hoped that that 
language of the Minister might be regarded as not wholly unmeaning. A 
mature consideration had induced him to postpone to next session any general 
plan for the improvement of colonization, on principles now generally recog- 
nized, but necessarily embracing a numberof complicated details, and to confine 
himself to the consideration of the colony with which he was best acquainted— 
Canada. It had been usual, from the peculiar circumstances of the North 
American Colonies, to leave them out of consideration in discussions for 
making the waste lands of colonies available; but any practical scheme of colo- 
nization which omitted them must be most defective and unsatisfactory. 

Those colonies possess great advantages, in their nearness to the Mother- 
country, and in the cheapness of the outward voyage which results from 
the peculiar nature of their trade, The capacities of the region were such, 
that millions might there live and thrive. Lord Sydenham, the best of prac- 
tical judges of such matters, describes “the great district, nearly as large 
as Ireland, placed between the three lakes, Erie, Ontario, and Huron”: 
he goes on to say—“ You can conceive nothing finer: the most magnificent 
soil in the world ; four feet of vegetable mould; a climate certainly the best 
in North America; the greater part of it admirably watered. In a word, 
there is land enough, and capabilities enough, for some millions of people, 
and for one of the finest provinces in the world.” Of another tract of great 
extent, the Eastern Townsbips of Lower Canada, he speaks in almost equal 
terms of praise, rating it below the Western district of Upper Canada only in 
the advantage of natural means of communication by water; and other re- 
gions, of which he did not speak, are equally inviting. In all these portions of 
our-possessions, there is room enough to establish in plenty at least half the 
present dense population of the British Islands. 

The difficulties of bringing this region into use are vast, but not insurmount- 
able. The first arises from the cession to the Canadian Legislature of the 
Crown-lands revenue. But though the Crown had ceded the proceeds of the 
sales of Crown-lands, it had not parted with control over the ands; and in 
ary case, to render a plan of colonization effectual, it must have the codpera- 
tion of the Canadian Legislature. On that codperation he relied ; for 
the Canadian Legislature were as well aware as any men of the necessity 
of colonization. Other difficulties, common to all our colonies, but exist- 
ing in ew proportions in Canada, resulted from former mismanage- 
ment. Mr. Buller referred his hearers to Appendix B to Lord Durham’s Re- 
port, for a description of the jobbing, the enormous grants of land, the erro- 
neous surveys—“ They will see how, from first to last, the entire system pro- 
ceeded on no principle at all; how one system prevailed in one colony and 
exactly the reverse in its neigbour; how the system of today was changed 
on the morrow to one of the most contrary nature; and how, without 
formal change, it was violated from day to day by the caprice of the 
Governor or his subordinates. They will see with what perverse ingenuity 
it was contrived, that while the most undue facilities were given for the 
acquisition ef large masses of land by persons who could make no good use 
of it, every obstacle was placed in the way of the purchaser who was really 
to be a settler; what trouble, expense, and delay, preceded his choice of the 
spot, and again, what incalculable trouble, expense, and delay, were inter- 
posed by the carelessness and extortion of the Government Offices before a 
title could be got to the land selected and purchased. They will also see 
how worthless tlt title was rendered by the blunders of the surveys; how 
whole townships were laid down with wrongly-drawn lines; how, owing to 
these blunders, it was a frequent occurrence for one purchaser to find that he 
had got a section containing a fourth more, another, less lucky, a fourth less 
than he had paid for; how sometimes the helpless settler, after carrying his 
family, and goods, and implements, and stock, over long miles of almost im- 

ble road, to the spot marked out in his grant, found that it was included 
in another man’s estate, or that it comprised nothizg but a portion of lake, or 
even that it existed nowhere save on the Surveyor-General’s map. I invite 
your attention to these facts, partly because I wish you to understand what 
ample cause existed for the deplorable results which have prevented the colo- 
nization of Canada, and partly because, in entering on a new career of colo- 
nization, it is good that you should divest your minds of all superstitious reve- 
rence for the practical authority of those officials, whose blunders and frauds 
engendered, whose apathy and ignorance sanctioned and whose presumptuous 
obstinacy defended, these execrable practices.” Those practices are now gene- 
rally abolished, but the mischief of the past remains. The reckless profusion of 
grants has taken the wild lands of Canada out of the hands of the public, and 
placed them in the nominal possession of a few proprietors, who can neither 
use them themselves nor render them subzervient to the promotion of any 
great public purpose or general plan. At the period of Lord news Report, 
out of seventeen millions of acres comprised within the surveyed districts of 
Upper Canada, the whole had been alienated, except about 700,000 acres, which 
are said to be inferior in position or quality. In Lower Canada, about one mil- 
lion and a half of acres are left ungranted out of more than six millions which 
are contained in the surveyed townships. It might fairly be said that the 
whole of the surveyed land had been granted: the country is still unsettled, 
but not unappropriated ; the lands are wild, but the Government cannot use 
them ; every man is a proprietor of more than he can use, and either a rich 
absentee without the disposition, or a needy settler without the means of em- 
ploying labour. The improvement of the country is arrested. The emigrant 
with means to buy a farm is doomed to a life ot solitude and hardship; the 
mere labouring emigrant can scarcely find employment; and many of both 
classes yearly go to the United States,—though the simultaneous cessation of 
ublic works in New York State and the commencement of others in Canada 
as at present reversed the set of the current as respects the body of Irish 
labourers. 

Mr. Buller now came to the method of rendering available the waste lands thus 
lost to use,—namely, by applying to Canada the principles on which our colo- 
nization should be conical elsewhere. There, as elsewhere, the placing a suffi- 
cient price on waste lands must furnish the means of colonization; while it 
would serve the yet more important purpose of concentrating the population, 
which the former practice seemed devised with a view of scattering as widely 


English Colonies. In Anpendix B to Lord Durham’s Report (written by Mr. 
Wakefield) was suggested a wild land tax of 2d. an acre, payable in land; which 
in course of time would no doubt bring all waste lands into the possession of the 
Crown; but a more speedy process was wanted. Without the nuisance of the 
waste were removed, the Colonial authorities would take it up: atax had 
already been imposed by the District Councils, so great in one case as to amount 
to the absolute confiscation of lands held by the British North American 
Company ; and though that tax had been disallowed, it not the less evinced the 
disposition. He would give an outline of his plan—* The Government 
might at once determine to take into its own hands the whole of the wild- 
lands in Canada, compensating the proprietors for the present value of them. 
For this purpose, a general valuation of all the appropriated wild lands of the 
province would be the first step necessary; a process, doubtless, requiring some 
time and expense, but nothing like what the mention of a general valuation 
suggests to us in this country. For it would be wrong, as it would be im- 
possible, in Canada to fix a special value on each acre. The value of an estate 
there is mainly determined by considerations of position and general character, 
which apply to vast extents of territory ; and every valuation, therefore, must 
be framed on a large scale. The present value of all those lands might easily 
be ascertained ; for though, if all were brought into the market now, they would 
probably not sell at all, still there is in every district of Canada a price which 
it is calculated that a purchaser wishing to buy any particular lot would give for 
it, and below which the proprietors would generally entertain no offer of pur- 
chase. ‘This would be the value; but it should be provided, as I think is just im 
all cases of compulsory appropriation for public purposes, that the compensation 
should always equal any sum actually paid for the land by the present pro- 
prietor. The proportional interest of each proprietor of wild lands being thus 
ascertained, I do not propose that the Government, on taking the land, 
should compensate him by an actual payment of the estimated purchase- 
money. In taking the wild land, we may fairly say that the Government 
takes that which brings in no present income and cannot at present be sold. 
If the Government, in taking the land, insures to the proprietor a payment of 
its value at as early a period as he would get it in if left in his own possession, 
he is no loser : if the Government, having got possession of his wilderness, can, 
by means of a sound and vigorous system of colonization, sell the land faster 
than he could, he is a gainer. I should propose, therefore, to pay the pro- 
prietor by debentures in a land-stock, of which the total amonnt should consist 
of as many pounds as there would be in the total estimated value of the 
property resumed; and of which each proprietor’s share should be the amount 
at which his own lands were estimated. On these debentures I would pay no in- 
terest, because I see nojustice in a claim for interest where the property taken 
brings in no income. But as the Government sold the land, it should pay each 
purchaser a dividend, until the whole stock was paid off. Thus, suppose there to 
be 14,000,000 of acres of surveyed and appropriated but wild land in Upper 
Canada, and that the value of this were to be taken at four millions—I 
have really no reason for fixing this value, but take it quite arbitrarily, be- 
cause I must take some number—I would create a stock of four millions. 
Suppose one proprietor has 10,000 acres valued at 1/. a piece; another also 
10,000 acres estimated at 2s. apiece. The first should have 10,000/. of the 
stock, the latter 1,000/. Neither should receive interest; but, supposing 
100,000/. to be got in the year by land-sales, over and above prior charges on 
the proceeds, 1 would apply this sum to pay off the stock, which I should thus 
reduce 25 per cent, and the first proprietor would get 250/. and the second 25/. 
If the land-sales produced an applicable fund of 1,000,000/, a quarter of the 
whole stock would be paid off, and the first proprictor would get 2,500/ and 
the second 2501.” ‘To the owner of waste land he would say, that by this plan 
he would get as much for his land as he could ever get, and he would realize 
it more speedily. ‘The advantage to the public would be, that the Govern- 
ment would thus get the whole of the granted wild lands into its hands; and 
might establish a plan for giving an increased value to them and its other lands 
by a sound system of disposing of them, subject to no obstruction from private 
competition, and by applying the surplus proceeds to promote extensive colo- 
nization. I would do this by reverting to the precise recommendations of my 
Report to Lord Durham. I did not, or rather Mr. Wakefield did not, therein, 
by any means insist on applying the proceeds of the land-sales to defraying the 
passage of emigrants. I am rather surprised to find Lord Sydenham, in one 
of the letters recently published, arguing against the application of Mr. Wake- 
field’s views to the colonization of Canada, on the ground that it is not to be 
effected by selling land at a high price in order to get the means of carrying 
out emigrants. In that report, which contains Mr. Wakefield’s own deliberate 
application of his principles to Canada, it is not proposed to set a high price on 
land; nor is it proposed to apply the proceeds in the first place to emigration. 
In new colonies, especially in those of Australia, the great difficulty of colo- 
nization is the carrying out the emigrant to the colony; and this 
is the expense which it is of most urgent necessity to defray by the 
proceeds of your land-sales. The people will not, cannot, get out 
without; and the getting them to the colony is the first necessity. But 
with respect to Canada, the case is exactly the reverse. ‘There, as we see, the 
means of getting across the ocean are within the reach of a vast number of the 
oorest of the population, not only of Great Britain, but also of Ireland. 
Without any aid except that which friends, which parishes, and which liberal 
landlords have been in the habit of giving, a vast influx of labourers and their 
families has taken place. 1 should propose that, in the first place at least, we 
should leave emigration to be carried on independently of the Government; 
and I should suggest, as my Report does, that the primary object, to which the 
proceeds of the lead. sales should be devoted, should be the opening up the in- 
terior of the country by roads, bridges, and other public works, so as to render 
it accessible ; and to the building of churches, schools, and other public age 
which should render it really habitable by a civilized community.” Mr. Buller 
described the urgent want of such appliances of civilization in the isolated 
Canadian settlements: the chief obstacle to the settlement of capitalists, great 
cr small, in Canada, is the desolation and discomfort of the life that awaits 
them. ‘“ The construction of such works would in another way facilitate the 
emigration of poor labourers, by affording them a certain means of getting em- 
ployraent on their arrival in the colony. Government, if conducting the whole 
operation on a combined plan, would do right in employing emigrants in 
preference to other persons on their works; and would direct them thither on 
their arrival. As the labours of these men opened up the country, capitalists 
would be induced to purchase and settle, and would employ another portion of 
the labouring emigrants. These labourers, either in the public or in private 
employment, would be sure, in course of time, to accumulate sufficient savin, 
out of their wages to enable them to purchase and stock small farms ; they wi 
then not only make way for a fresh supply of labouring emigrants, but would 
create afresh demand for labour. This is the sure result of a sound system of 
colonization: the more labour and capital that are supplied to a colony, 
the larger is the field laid open for additional capital and labour; and the 
means of employing both go on ‘continually augmenting in geome- 
trical progression, while there remains any waste land to be reclaimed.” 
The benefits accruing from the plan, he proposed to anticipate, by means of a 





as possible. To apply those principles only to the lands still in the p 
‘of the Crown, would be useless, because the effect would be neutralized by the 
breadth of Jand held by individuals. The public feeling of every colony has 
determined that no respect for private property must allow it to become a 
public nuisance. Two plans had been most commonly suggested,—a law of 


escheat, which would make property unreclaimed within a certain period revert 
fo'the Crown; and a wild land tax, adopted in the United States and many 





loan; the interest chargeable on the purchase-money of lands, but guaranteed 
by the British Parliament, though he did not think that they would ever be 
called upon to assume the burden. If, however, 2,000,000/. were needed, the 
annual charge at 4 per cent would be but 80,000/, and it would enable 40,000 
more to emigrate every year. But he did not affect to estimate the precise 
amount wanted or the precise results. “I would rather trust to very general 
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reasoning for leading us to general conclusions. Imagine to yourselves the 
contrast between a property situated in the midst of the forest, without a pass- 
able road to connect it with your neighbours or with your market during 
half the year; and then the same property, with no change made in its con- 
dition but that of a village near it, and good roads connecting it with the 
neighbouring properties and town: and tell me whether you think it would 
be at all extravagant to say that the property would be tripled in value by that 
single change?” 

The machinery for carrying out the plan would probably be a Commission, 
partly appointed by the Colonial authorities. 

An auxiliary measure would be the relief of the French Canadians from the 
restriction which prevents them from carrying their institutions with them in 
the spread of their population, by limiting those institutions to existing 
seigneuries; so that they already feel the effects of a dense population in the 
midst of deserts. The loyalty, the injuries of the French Canadians, merited 
more consideration than they had received. ‘“ The only passage in Lord Dur- 
ham’s Report which subsequent events have at all shown to be founded in error, 
is that in which he deplores the impossibility of ever reconciling the existing 
generation of French Canadians to the British Government. The mistake 
shows, that highly as he has rated the amiable qualities of that people, he un- 
derrated their forgiving disposition ; and that he has also underrated the efficacy 


of those great measures of conciliation which he recommended, and by carrying | 
which into effect, Sir Charles Bagot has for ever endeared his memory to the | 


people of Canada.” 

Mr. Buller concluded by moving, pro forma, for a copy of the act passed by 
the Legislature of Canada in the fifth year of her Majesty, entitled “ An Act 
for the Disposal of the Public Lands.” (Cheers.)* 

Mr. Hors, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, stated that Lord Stanley 
was absent, out of no disrespect to Mr. Buller or his subject, but in con- 
sequence of unavoidable circumstances. To a few points in the fore- 
going speech Mr. Hope replied. 

He could assure Mr. Buller, that it was not from want of will, but from want 
of power, that more had not been done for emigration. He did not defend the 
systems under which lands had been sold in Canada, but he thought that Mr. 
Buller had used his powers of caricature to colourthem. The emigration from 
Canada he explained by the fact, that many persons originally intending to go 
to other parts used that route through Canada for cheapness, and many re- 
sorted to the United States less as “‘ emigrants” than as mere labourers seek- 
ing employment on public works. He believed that the preponderance of emi- 
gration was really in favour of Canada. But, at the same time, it must not be 
supposed that Canada offered that ready field for labour which seemed generally 
to be supposed ; for recent official accounts described the demand for it as being 
very slack. Though the land-tax, limited to 14d. in Upper Canada, pressed 
severely on some proprietors, it was not felt to be such a hardship as Mr. 
Buller seemed to describe. Mr. Buller avoided os upon the important 
point of the means of promoting emigration to Canada. Government were not 
at all indisposed to entertain any practicable proposal for promoting emigration 
by the sale of lands in Canada. ‘The Colonial Land and Emigration Commis- 
sioners had suggested that a portion of the proceeds of land-sales should be 
devoted to the introduction of emigrants; and though the Local Legislature 
did not entertain the proposition, it showed the disposition of Government to 
give practical effect to propositions foi attaining the object which Mr. Buller 

ad in view. 

Mr. Butter said, that the assurance given on the part of the Govern- 
ment was all he expected,—namely, that they would turn their attention 
to the practicability of cooperating with the Legislature of Canada, 
with the view of making the lands available for the purposes of colo- 
nization. 

After a few words from Mr. Hinpiey, who hoped that Government 
would next session bring forward a measure on the subject, the motion 
was agreed to. 

GREECE AND ITs PROTECTORS. 

Among the many debates in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
Mr. Bartu1e Cocurane raised one, by moving for papers relative to 
Greece. He stated that King Otho went thither on the full under- 
standing that a constitutional government should be established : whereas 
the people have no Representative Assembly ; no control over the finan- 
ces—no budget is put forth for their information ; the only resort of the 
Greek Government to meet their difficulties is—stamp-taxes on every- 
thing, alienation of the national domairs, and the issue of assiguats ; 
and honours are exclusively conferred on Bavarians. Dr. Bowrine 
seconded the motion, observing, that out of the Greeks a Greece might 
have been remade, but it had been chosen to make a Bavaria. Mr. 
Monckton Mixes threw all the blame on the Greek Regency, in the 
first year of independence. Lord PaLmerston defended the interven- 
tion of the Allied Powers, as having relieved Greece from civil war 
and secured its independence. He defended the Regency, who had given 
the country independent laws, municipal institutions—everything short 
of national representation. He admitted that Otho had violated 
pledges ; and that a lavish expenditure had existed, which would have 
been checked by a Representative Assembly ; but he yet hoped that a 
general representation was only delayed. Sir Roperr Peet professed a 
warm interest in Greece; and stated that the Allied Powers had succeeded 
by their representations in awakening the Greek Government to asense 
of their responsibility, and especially in respect of pecuniary matters: 
he objected to produce the papers so far as they related to pending 
negotiations. The motion, modified to meet his objections, was agreed to. 

SERVIA AND ITs PROTECTORS. 

A similar debate was next raised by Lord PaLMerston, with a 
similar motion respecting Servia— 

He retraced with some minuteness the recent history of that country ; 
stating that when the Emperor of Russia required the Sultan to annul the 
abdication of Prince Michael, and by consequence the election of Kara George- 
witch to the Sovereignty, the British Ambassador inclined to think the Porte 
right in resisting the demand. But he had orders from home to abide by the 
opinion of Austria—a frontier country, with separate interests of her own at 
stake. He didso: Austria supported the demand ; Prussia took the same side ; 
and France, who in the Egyptian affair had eee the Four Powers in the 
endeavour to maintain the authority of the Sultan, was not likely to oppose 
them now in an opposite course. The Sultan therefore submitted ; though the 
only right which the Emperor possessed by existing treaties was to ascertain 
that the Porte allowed the Servians free choice of their own Sovereign ; which 
they had just exercised in the election of Kara Georgewitch. The Sultan had 
thus sustained a violation of his rights, which could not be permitted without 
damage to the balance of power in Europe. 


* [Like all excellent apie Mr. Butxer’s is too close and valuable in 
every part to be capable of abridgment. Our version is only a faint outline: 
those who desire to see the original in the most perfect form, will find a cor- 
rected report in the Colonial Gazette of this morning. ] 


Sir Ropert PEEL opposed the motion— 

He contended that Russia, by three successive treaties, of Bucharest, Aker- 
man, and Adrianople, had acquired a peculiar and especial right to interfere, in 
order to see that the Servian people freely elected their own Sovereign. Russia 
maintained that the election of 1842 was not in conformity with treaties, and 
that it was effected by corrupt influences; and therefore was it that Russia 
required the election to be set aside. Lord Palmerston was entirely misin- 
formed in assuming that England placed her discretion under the control of 
Austria: but if England undertook to enforce the literal fulfilment of every 
compact throughout the world, there would be no end to tie hostilities in 
which the country must engage. Government had acted on the information 
of Mr. Fonblanque, a gentleman of great ability, of strong prepossessions in 
favour of popular principles, appointed by the late Government, and continued 
by the present: he declared that “a reign of terror” prevailed in Servia; 
that treachery and corruption were equally flagrant at “the mock election of 
a prince by the suffrages of successful rebels; ” adding the emphatic decla- 
ration, that the late changes in Servia were not brought about by the wishes 
of the nation. A new election bad taken place, and it happened that the same 
prince was reélected. Still, the matter was pending and incomplete; and 
therefore the papers could not be produced without prejudice to the public 
service. 

Mr. Disracxt said, that information supplied by Mr. Fonblanque was 
false and fallacious. Mr. Fonblanque had filled a similar office in an- 
other country, had been recalled under somewhat disgraceful circum- 
stances, and had only been appointed to his present post by the ex- 
piring Whig Government. Mr. Disraeli went on to attack the foreign 
policy of Ministers—the laughingstock of the world; and he described 
Russia as making rapid strides to the two strongest points in the 
globe, the Sound and the Dardenelles. Mr. Monckton MILNes and 
Dr. Bowrine supported the motion. Lord SANDoN, opposing it, re- 
buked the younger Members, for not only expressing a difference of 
opinion, but heaping the grossest terms of contumely and opprobrium 
on the Ministers they affected to support. Mr. Disraexr called upon 
Lord Sandon to specify the “ gross terms of contumely”; and Lord 
Sanpon said that the term to which he particularly referred was “ dis- 
graceful conduct.” Mr. Hume, Mr. Suyrue, and Mr. Currets, vindi- 
cated the right of the young Members to the independent expression of 
opinion. 

Lord PaLMeERsTON said, that as the papers could not be produced 
with convenience to the public service, he sbould not press his motion. 
It was accordingly negatived without a division. 

MisceLLaNneovs. 

Tue Customs Bint anp Exportation oF MAcHIneRy Burtt were con- 
solidated on Saturday. On the third reading of the Customs Bill, in the House 
of Commons, a clause was added removing the restrictions on the exportation 
of machinery ; and the other separate bill was withdrawn. The consolidated 
bill passed the second reading in the House of Lords on Tuesday, without op- 
position. 

Tae TaeatTres ReGuLation Bixu was reported in the Houss of Lords 
on Monday; when the 7th clause, limiting the performance of Shakspere to 
the patent houses, was withdrawn. The bill was read a third time, and passed, 
on Tuesday ; when the 15th clause was altered so as to limit the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s power of closing theatres to occasions when he thought it necessary 
for the preservation of public order, of good manners, or of the public peace. 

Tue Royat Assent was given by Commission, on Thursday, to the 
— of Scotland Benefices Bill, the Admiralty Lands Bill, and several 
others. 

RELATIONS witH PortuGAt. In reply to Mr. CoppeEn, on Monday, Sir 
RosBertT Peet said he had reason to believe that the Duke of Palmella had 
arrived in this country with full powers from the Portuguese Government to 
negotiate for a commercial treaty; but the negotiations had previously been 
broken off, and the Duke’s arrival was not in consequence of any advance 
made by the British Government. 

Price oF BREAD. On Thursday, Captain PoLaice drew attention to the 
exorbitant profit obtained by bakers in the Metropolis, who had raised the 
price of bread when the price of corn rose, but had not lowered it with the fall 
incorn. Although he was not an Anti-Corn-law Leaguer, he wished to see the 
poor enabled to eat their bread as cheap as they could; and, having suffered 
himeelf by the high price of bread, he asked whether Government did not think 
it expedient to introdnce some law or regulation by which the poor should be 
enabled to benefit by the alterations which might take place in the price of 
corn? Sir James Granam disclaimed faith in an assize of bread. Sir Ropert 
Peet added, though the Legislature might not be able to afford an effectual 
check to this, still he thought there might be a check if gentlemen would 
not be ashamed to exert themselves in the matter, and refuse to deal with 
bakers who charged an uufair price. ‘That, he believed, would be an effectual 
mode of checking those who made extravagant charges. When his honourable 
friend dealt with those who charged an increased price, his honourable 
friend was one of those who sanctioned and encouraged the evil of which he 
complained. 











The Court. 


Tue Queen and Prince Albert have led a quiet life at Windsor; the 
weather being favourable for many walks, rides, and drives. 

Among the visiters at the Castle, have been the Duke of Palmella, 
who arrived on Sunday and departed on Monday; the Eari of Had- 
dington, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Sir Henry Wheatley, the Earl of 
Liverpool, Captain Francis Seymour, Viscount and Viscountess Howick. 

Thursday was the Dutchess of Kent’s birthday. The Prince of 
Wales and Princess Royal were taken in the morning to felicitate their 
grandmother; the Dutchess dined as usual at the Castle; and at night 
the Queen gave a select ball at Frogmore; Prince George dancing with 
her Majesty, Prince Albert with the Dutchess. 


The King of Hanover arrived in town from Kew on Saturday, and 
dined with the Duke of Wellington ; returning to Kew at night. The 
Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge were also of the party. On Sunday, 
the King visited Cambridge House, to take leave of the Duke and 
Dutchess on their departure for the Continent. In the evening, his 
Majesty gave a dinner-party at Kew. On Monday, he dined with the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry, at Rosebank, Fulham; on 
Tuesday, with Viscount Dungannon; on Wednesday, with the Earl of 
Lonsdale; on Thursday, with the Dutchess of Gloucester. He has 
visited the Dutchess often, and has received visits from the Duke de 
Palmella, Prince Lieven, and other distinguished persons. 


The Queen Dowager rode over from Witley Court on Monday, to 
\ visit Worcester and its cathedral. Her Majesty was joyfully received 
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by the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities, Sunday schools, and 
inhabitants at large; who would have illuminated, but for the wet even- 
ing ; so they postponed their external splendours till the next night. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge went to the Italian Opera on 
Saturday. The Dutchess of Gloucester visited at Cambridge House on 
Sunday, to take leave of the Duke and Dutchess; who left town on 
Monday, stopped the night at Dover, and embarked for Calais on 
Tuesday, on their way to visit the Hereditary Grand Duke and 
Dutchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 


The Petropolis. 


The Evangelical Voluntary Church Association met at Craven Chapel, 
in Marlborough Street, on Wednesday, for the purpose of “ considering 
the state of religion at this momentous crisis.” Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith, the President, delivered, an address of two hours’ duration; in 
which he said that the Church of Scotiand had been marked, like the 
trees in spring, for cutting down altogether: he anticipated that ere 
many months had passed Puseyism would be recognized by the English 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and would be the prevailing theology of the coun- 
try ; for no establishment could subsist much longer but that of those 
who were opposed to the Reformation. The Pope, however, is less re- 
garded than he was ten years ago, and he thought it probable that the 
College of Cardinals would decline to elect another person to that office. 
Thence he passed to attack the proposition for a State payment of the 
Roman Catholic priests in Ireland. The meeting was addressed by the 
Reverend John Burnet, Dr. Leifchild, Mr. Hindley, M.P., and others. 
A resolution was passed unanimously, ‘That any attempt to establish 
the religion of Popery in Ireland, by the payment of priests or other- 
‘wise, was opposed to the feeling of that meeting; and that they felt it 
right to let the Government know the nature and force of their objec- 
tion to it.” 

Father Mathew took up his station for administering the pledge of 
total abstinence, at Islington, on Monday and Tuesday. ‘Thence he re- 
moved to Paddington, on Wednesday. He appeared that morning on 
the ground with Lady Bedingfield, the Honourable Stafford Jerningham, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, the Honourable E. and Lady Petre, and other 
gentlemen ; having breakfasted with Lord Brougham anda party at Mr. 
Jerningham’s. On Thursday he visited Enfield. The total number of 
persons who had taken the pledge in London, up to Sunday last, is re- 
ported at 37,100. 





At Brentford Petit Sessions, on Monday, a tall, elderly, gentlemanly 
man, said much to resemble Sir Francis Burdett, was examined in order to 
being sent to the County Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. He interrupted 
the service in Chiswick Church on the 6th instant, by proposing to 
preach a sermon ; and on being arrested he became very violent. Sub- 
sequently, he declared that he had lived for sixty centuries; that he 
was “ Enoch of old”; that God had now appointed him as the “ great 
kidnapper,” his object being to get possession of the person of the 
“ boy who is to fill the throne,” the infant Prince of Wales, in order to 
deliver him from the pernicious instruction of Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
whom he pronounced to be embued with the “ deadly heresies of the 
Tractarians or Puseyites” ; and he intimated that he was on his way 
to Windsor. The necessary order was made out, and he was removed 
in custody. 





Fhe Provinces. 

The Anti-Corn-law League again invaded the agricultural county of 
Kent, on Saturday; the point of attack being the metropolitan city, 
Canterbury. Just before the meeting, another one was held by about 
four hundred agriculturists, at the Corn Exchange, to determine the 
course to be taken by their party; Sir Brooke Brydges, Chairman of 
the East Kent Agricultural Association, presiding. Several persons 
wished that Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden should be invited to discuss 
the question before that meeting; but a resolution was carried, “ That 
the farmers of East Kent do not consider it expedient to enter upon the 
discussion of the Corn-laws at a meeting called by or at the request of 
any person unconnected with the county.” Mr. G. P. R. James, the 
novelist, seconded this resolution. The Morning Chronicle, however, 
reports, that when the Corn Exchange meeting broke up, nearly the 
whole of the assemblage did proceed to the Cattle-market, where about 
3,000 persons had assembled to hear the Anti-Corn-law utation ; 
who were accompanied on the hustings by Sir John Tylden, Mr. Plum- 
mer, Mayor of Canterbury, Alderman Brent, several other members of 
the Corporation, and many resident agriculturists of the district. Sir 
Jobn Tylden was called to the chair. Speeches from Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden having been heard, and some questions put by Mr. Webb, 
a Chartist, having been answered, Alderman Brent proposed a reso- 
lution in favour cf free trade; which was carried, with few dissentients. 

A meeting of merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and others, was 
held at Birmingham, on Wednesday, to consider the state of the manu- 
facturing districts and their trade. Mr. Richard Spooner was called to 
the chair. He explained the object of the meeting; and stated that 
Ministers, in replying to a communication from the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, and more recently to the deputation of iron- 
masters, attributed the distress to over-production and over-trading, 
with the intimation, that by ceasing to produce, things would find their 
natural level, but they held out no prospect of direct relief. Mr. T. C. 
Salt moved a voluminous resolution, as the basis of a memorial to the 
Queen, Setting forth that Ministers had imputed the distress to over- 
production and over-trading ; that that declaration was tantamount to a 
positive instruction to masters to dismiss their workpeople ; that in such 
case the labourers and their employers would become non-consumers in 
Proportion as they became non-producers, since diminished consump- 
tion always overtakes diminished production; demanding inquiry ; and 
arraigning the Currency Act of 1819 as the main cause of the national 
calamities. Mr. Salt, followed by Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, of Brace- 


bridge Hall, enlarged on the mischiefs of the restricted gold currency. 
Mr. Goddard objected to merely reéchoing what had been done by 
them before; and he moved a long string of resolutions, averring that 
the producing classes had for a series of years been most grievously 
oppressed, attributing the distress to bad legislation, declaring that there 
‘was no relief to be hoped for except in the repeal of al! taxes imposed 





since 1790, and pronouncing the Government responsible for maintain- 


ing the welfare of the productive classes. Mr. Counsellor Baldwin 
seconded the amendment ; remarking, that the true reasons of the dis- 
tress were over-taxation and want of proper representation. Mr. Ed- 
monds, referring to the ill success of previous communications with 
Government, and the handle which dissension as to remedies among a 
deputation had afforded to Lord Melbourne, objected to the suggestion 
of specific causes and remedies; as he would throw the whole respon- 
sibility of discovering both on Ministers themselves. To which end, he 
moved the following resolution, as a second amendment— 

“ That Ministers having declared they have no remedy for the distresses of 
the country, a meetin to the Mayor be prepared and signed, requesting him 
to convene a public meeting, to agree to a memorial to her Majesty to dismiss 
her Ministers, on the express ground that they had admitted that there are no 
measures within their power to relieve the present alarming embarrassments, 
and that the cause of the distress was over-production.” 

Mr. G. F. Muntz, the Member, supported the last motion with an 
account of an interview that he had with Sir Robert Peel; at which he 
asked the Minister whether he would assent to the appointment of a 
Select Committee in the House of Commons to inquire into the dis- 
tress, and Sir Robert withheld his assent, because he did not see that 
any good was to be obtained from a Committee: so it was clear that 
Sir Robert Peel never would yield his views to the views of any other 
man. The motions being put successively, Mr. Goddard’s was rejected 
by a Jarge majority ; Mr. Edmonds’s carried by a still greater majo- 
rity, amid loud cheering ;‘and the requisition to the Mayor was signed at 
once. 


The state of South Wales remains without material alteration. The 
turn-out of the men at the various copper-works continues; several 
conferences between them and their employers—at which the masters 
declared that they could not continue incurring tle Joss occasioned by 
the old rate of wages, and the men that they could not live on the re- 
duced rate—having had no satisfactory result. The Chartists are astir 
in the district: they were to have had a meeting, at the Trades Hall 
of Swansea, on Monday; but the authorities interposed, the proprietors 
of the Hall withdrew their sanction, and the meeting was indefinitely 
postponed. The offer of rewards for the conviction of persons engaged 
in the late toll-bar riots having failed, Government have added the 
offer of a pardon to actual rioters turning informers. 


The dispute between Lord Brougham and the Birds has probably 
been settled by the result of a trial at Appleby Assizes, on Friday. It 
was an action for trespass, brought by Mr. Robinson, a farmer and 
tenant of Lord Brougham, against Thomas Bird, Adam his son, and 
Mr. Irving, an auctioneer. Sir Thomas Wilde, Mr. Stuart Wortley, 
Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Cowling appeared for the plaintiff; Mr. Knowles 
for the defendants; who had entered a stable belonging to Mr. Robin- 
son and seized a horse, under a distress-warrant for rent, with a view of 
compelling Lord Brougham to prove his title to the estate annexed to 
Brougham Hull. The Birds subsequently took possession of the Hall ; 
and, no doubt, said Sir Thomas Wilde, expected that Lord Brougham 
would submit to some gross extortion. A title to land cannot be tried 
by seizing for rent; but Mr. Robinson was prepared to sustain Lord 
Brougham’s right; which was thus stated by Sir Thomas— 

From the very earliest period of English history, the Burghams, Browhams, 
or Broughams, were in possession of this property: in the time of Henry the 
Second it belonged to the Brougham family. James Bird acquired some in- 
terest in the estate prior to 1726, whether as mortgagee, or in what other way, 
did not clearly appear. In 1726, James Bird, an attorney, was the owner of 
Brougham Hall, and of the demesnes and lands therewith connected. That 

rson left two granddaughters. These two sold the interest of the Birds ta 

ord Brougham’s ancestor, his great-great-uncle, for 5,000/; and so brought 
back the estate that formerly belonged tothe family. The defendant Thomas 
Bird, who had of late been beggirg and borrowing all over the country, affect- 
ing to have some claim or other to the property in question, was able to show 
no sort of relationship or title to the property. 

Witnesses were produced, including Mr. Thomas Robinson, the son 
of the plaintiff, who described the trespass; and Mr. William Brougham, 
Lord Brougham’s brother, who proved that the estate had been in pos- 
session of their father, who died in 1810, all his life. No defence was 
offered. In summing up, Mr. Justice Wightman remarked, that pos- 
session of the estate had been proved for one hundred and seventeen 
years, and it was very seldom that so strong a title could be made out. 
He explained to the Jury, that the object of the action was not to 
recover damages ; and directed them to return a verdict for the plaintiff, 
with any amount of damages that they might think reasonable under 
the circumstances, They returned a verdict accordingly, with 40s. 
damages. 

Afterwards, in the Criminal Court, Thomas, Isaac, Peter, John, and 
Adam Bird, with Thomas Bird, a nephew of the elder Thomas, were 
charged with forcibly entering Brougham Hall on the 23d May. They 
offered no defence. Sir Thomas Wilde, on the part of Lord Brougham, 
did not press for punishment, but consented that sentence should be 
postponed, to be carried into effect in case they were guilty of any fu- 
ture breach of the law. They were discharged on their own recog- 
nizances, with an admonition from the Judge. 

At Stafford, on Saturday, Arthur O’Neil, the Chartist preacher, was 
convicted, under various counts, of sedition; the occasion being the 
delivery of his inflammatory speech at Rowley Regis, on the 26th Au- 
gust 1842; and he was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in 
the County Gaol at Stafford. 





IRELAND. 

The great meeting on the hill of Tara, which has been looked for- 
ward to for some time, took place on Tuesday. The numbers are 
estimated by one person at 500,000; by “an old military friend” of 
the Dublin Pilot at 1,000,000. Whatever the numbers, the scene must 
have been the best got-up of all the “monster meetings.” The road 
to the hill was thronged with passengers, in carriages, hired cars, and 
afoot. A grand procession assembled at Dunshaughin, fourteen miles 
from Dublin, at half-past ten o’clock; but people left Dublin for the 
rendezvous before dawn, and even over-night. The site is thus 
described— 

“The hill of Tara, when it came in view, presented the appearance of an 
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encampment. The Southern side was completely covered with the canvass of 
tents, over which fluttered banners with Repeal mottoes; and beneath the 
canvass and on the field outside, ample viands seemed to have been provided by 
thrifty dealers. The ascent to this celebrated hill is so gradual by the South- 
ern road, that one is not prepared for the extended prospects which on the top 
break upon the sight on all sides. The view is only limited by the horizon, 
and, passing over lands of tlic richest pasturage, is said to encompass portions 
of no less than twelve countic:s. The plain, on the summit of the hill, comprises 
fifteen acres; but on these it i: in vain you seek for any sign or relic of that 
extensive regal residence so proudly spoken of in Irish story ; if we except two 
mounds, one of which a peasaut pointed out to us as ‘the spot where fifty of 
the boys were buried in one grave, who were shot at the battle fought there at 
the time of the troubles in 98.’ To the North of the hill were erected two 
platforms; one for the accommodation of ladies; and the other, capable of 
containing five hundred persons, for the speakers and other leading characters.” 

Separate processions began to arrive at ten o’clock, from the towns 
of the surrounding county for a long distance: eighteen are mentioned 
by name. At half-past one, the grand procession which had been 
formed “to body-guard” Mr. O'Connell arrived. In his carriage was 
Mr. John O’Connell; on the box, Mr. Steele and Mr. Daniel O'Connell 
junior. In another carriage was an Irish harper, in ancient costume. 
Among the principal persons on the platform were Dr. Cantwell, the 
titular Bishop of Meath, Mr. Henry Grattan, M.P., Dr. M’Loughlin, 
titular Bishop of Derry, and other gentlemen whose names are better 
known in Ireland than England, including several of the Roman 

Catholic priesthood. Mr. O'Connell himself was called to the chair. 
After disclaiming “the affectation of suggesting that he had not some 
claim to be the leader of that majestic meeting,” Mr. O'Connell 
addressed himself to the matter in hand— 

The historical importance of the spot on which he stood it was impossible to 
deny. “We are on the spot where the Monarchs of Ireland were elected, 
and where the chieftains of Ireland bound themselves by the sacred pledge of 
honour and the tie of religion to stand by their native land against the Danes, 
or any other stranger. This is emphatically the spot from which emanated 
the social power—the legal authority—the right to dominion over the farthest 
extremes of the island, and the power of concentrating the force of the entire 
nation for the purpose of setae defence. On this important spot I have an 
important duty to perform. I here protest, in the face of my country, in the 
face of my Creator—in the face of Ireland and our God, I protest against the 
continuance of the unfounded and unjust Union. My proposition to Ireland is 
that the Union is not binding upon us—is not binding, I mean, upon con- 
science; it is void in principle; it is void as matter of right ; and it is void in 
constitutional law. My proposition is, that there was no authority vested in 
any person to pass the act of Union. I deny the authority of the act; I deny 
the competency of the two Legislatures to pass that act. The English Legis- 
ture had no such competency—that must be admitted by every person. The 
Irish Legislature bad no such competency ; and I arraign the Union, therefore, 
on the ground of the incompetency of the bodies that passed it. No authority 
could render it binding but the authority of the Irish people, consulted in- 
dividually through the counties, cities, towns, and villages: and if the people 
of Ireland called for the Union, then it was binding on them, but there was no 
other authority that could make it binding. The Irish Parliament had no 
such authority : they were elected to make laws and not legislatures; and it 
had no right to the authority which alone belonged to the people of Ireland. 
I submit to the law until I can have it changed; but I deny the right, and 
denying the right I proclaim the niillity in principle and right of the Union. 
That is my first proposition ; it will circulate through the British empire. I 
challenge controversy, and I am ready to argue the question in the presence of 
civilized Europe, especially of France and liberated Spain. I proclaim to them 
its nullity ; and in the presence of the hundred states of America, Iproclaim that 
it is anullity.” He went further, and proclaimed its nullity on the ground of 
the iniquitous means by which it was carried. It was effected by the most 
flagrant fraud, and under military law. 

On this theme, more solito, he enlarged; and then came to his 
wheedling of the soldiery— 

Old Wellington—( Groans)—began by threatening them, and talked of civil 
war; but he said nothing about it now. He was getting inlet-holes made in 
stone barracks. Now only think of an old general doing suchathing. He 
had heard that a great deal of brandy and biscuits had been sent to the bar- 
racks, and he sincerely hoped that the poor soldiers would get some of them. 
Their honest brothers, the soldiers who had been sent to Ireland, were as 
orderly and as brave men as any in Ireland. (“ Hear, hear!” and cheers.) 
He was sure that not one of them had a single complaint to make against 
them. (“ Hear, hear, hear!”) If any of you have, say so. (Loud cries of 
“ No, no!”) They were the bravest army in the world; and therefore he did 
not disparage them at all when he stated this fact, that if they were sent to 
make war against the people, he had women enough to beat them. (Cheers 
and laughter.) There was no mockery or delusion in what he said. At the last 
fight for Ireland, when they were betrayed by a reliance on English honour— 
which they would never again confide in, for he would as soon confide in the 
honour of a certain black gentleman that had got two horns and hoofs— 
(Laughter)—but as he was saying, at the last battle for Ireland, when, after 
two days’ hard fighting, the Irish were driven back by the fresh troops that 
were brought up by the English to the bridge of Limerick, at that point when 
the Irish soldiers retired fainting, it was that the women of Limerick threw 
themselves in the way, and drove the enemy back, fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
paces. Several of the poor women were killed in the struggle ; and their shrieks 
of agony being heard by their countrymen, they again rallied, and determined 
to die in their defence; and, doubly valiant in the defence of the women, they 
together routed the Saxons. (Loud cheers.) Yes, he repeated, that he had 
women enough to beat all the army in Ireland. (Renewed cheering.) It was 
idle for any minister or statesman to supp ora t that he could put 
down such a struggle as this for liberty. The only thing he feared was the 
conduct of some ruffians who were called Ribonmen; and he weut on to warn 
the Repealers against them. 

_ He claimed for the Queen the right at once to summon an Irish Par- 
liament ; and said that if “ dirty Sugden” would not sign the writs, an 
Irish Chancellor could soon be found who would; and he added, “ I 
believe Iam able to announce to you that twelve months cannot possibly 
elapse without having a hurra for our Parliament in College Green.” 
He announced, that on Monday next the Association would nominate 
“ arbitrators” in the persons of the displaced Justices of the Peace, 
who would decide disputes without expense; and he exhorted his 
hearers to carry their disputes before those arbitrators for settlement. 

Several other persons addressed the meeting; and resolutions were 
carried, professing loyalty to the Queen, condemning the Union, and 
directing a petition to Parliament for its repeal. 

After the meeting, there was a banquet, in a pavilion erected for the 
purpose in an adjacent field; 1,000 sitting down to table. Here Mr. 
O'Connell talked of the outbreak that must take place “sooner or 
later,” if justice were not done to Ireland, though he believed that it 








would not be in his lifetime; of the “ revolution” which he 
to effect by unfettering the power of the Crown: and te tecurred to 
‘* the splendid spectacle of the day ”— sag 5 

“Th upon th ds were around us; but ites are, they now? 
They are dissolved like the snow before the returning ath wind and the 
genial sun. They are gone home in peace, in quiet, and in tranquillity. But 
if I were to call them together again tomorrow, and to tell them that the 
Saxons were at their doors—that the scenes that had been so often repeated 
from the day when the vile Cromwell deliberately massacred three hundred 
women grouped round the cross of the Redeemer in the town of Wexford— 
from that day when the barbarian Saxon delighted his assassin soldiers by the 
slow process of individual murder, until the three hundred females were one 
after the other stabbed and massacred—even Tara hill is stained with modern 
blood, and the bones are not mouldered yet of the individuals who were massa- 
cred in hundreds upon it,—if such another force were brought from England 
now—if it was announced to the people that some paltry Orangemen were 
armed, and that foreign soldiers were brought over to butcher, to slaughter, 
and to dishonour—ob, tell the people that, and see whether they have melted 
away like the snow.” 

On Sunday, Mr. O'Connell had a meeting for Queen’s County, at 
Maryborough. A writer quotes the authority of some Sappers and 
Miners, “‘ who viewed the meeting from a safe distance,” for saying that 
250,000 persons were present. ” 

There were some notable points in the proceedings at the usual weekly 
meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday. It was resolved that 
Mr. Hogan, the sculptor, should be employed to make a statue of Mr. 
O'Connell to be placed in the new “ Conciliation Hall.” Mr. O'Connell 
handed in 14/. from Slane, in Meath, the native place of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who called the rent “ plunder ” ; areproach which Mr. O’Connell 
retorted by reference totowns in Spain stormed, ‘‘ plundered,” and worse. 
Then, with much vituperation of “that miserable, rotten remnant of 
an old broom ”—*‘‘ that driveller””—Mr. O'Connell moved, “ That it be 
referred to the Committee to inquire whether they could not draw up a 
legal petition to the House of Lords praying them to induce Lord 
Brougham to take the pledge” administered by Father Mathew ; which 
was carried, with great laughter. 





Ata meeting of the Dublin Protestant Operative Association and 
Reformation Society, in Dublin Rotunda, on Thursday last week, a 
correspondence was read between Mr. Compton Espy, the Secretary, 
and the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Espy had sent a petition for the 
repeal of the Emancipation Bill,to the Duke, for presentation to the 
House of Lords, with the request that he would support its prayer! 
The Duke replied thus— 

** London, 7th August 1843. 


‘“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. 


Compton Espy. 

“ It is the common practice in both Houses of Parliament for Members to 
comment and observe upon petitions presented to each House, upon the mode 
in which the petition under discussion originated, upon the signatures to its 
contents, and whether or not expressing the real opinions of those from whom 
it is represented as proceeding. 

“It is impossible for the Member who presents a petition to answer such 
observations with satisfaction to the House, with credit to himself, or with 
advantage to the petitioners, unless he should have some relation with the 
place from which the petition comes, and some knowledge of the petitioners. 

“ The Duke has no relation whatever with the Dublin Protestant Operative 
Association and Reformation Society. He declines, therefore, to present to 
the House of Lords the petition referred to, or to wae the prayer of a 
petition for the repeal of the act called the Roman Catholic Relief Act. 

“ He requests Mr. Compton Espy to observe, that the Houses of Parliament 
avoid to recognize the denominations assumed by and even the existence of 
self-constituted associations. The petition in question could be received only 
as that of the individuals signing it. But this is a point which will be sug- 
gested probably by the noble Lord who may present the petition.” 

The Reverend Mr. Gregg attacked the Duke, as the “ perpetrator ” 
of various evils in Ireland, and Sir Robert Peel’s “ unprincipled policy ” ; 
declared that the Society had nothing to do with consequences—“ they 
should denounce Popishly-affected men, idolatry-supporting men, and 
give the Queen to understand that she was put upon her throne to keep 
such down, and to put them out.” And he moved a resolution, that 
the letter was calculated to prevent them as Protestants from hoping 
for any thing from the present Ministry; which was carried unani- 


mously, 


Sergeant Keating has been appointed to the vacant Judgeship of the 
Irish Prerogative Court. 


Much uneasiness was created in Dublin on Saturday, by the report 
that Lieutenant Robertson Mackay, Adjutant of the Fifth Fusileers, had 
been shot, at Parsonstown, on the previous day. The report proved to 
be true. Mr. Mackay was shot on parade, by one of the soldiers whom 
he was exercising; and he died almost immediately; leaving a wife 
and five children. 

A Coroner’s inquest has been held on the body of Mr. Mackay. Ata 
previous inquest, on a soldier who had died suddenly in the same place, 
the Jury declared him to have died from “excessive drill.” The 
“ excessive drill” has been officially denied; but the prisoner now 
sullenly said “ the drill was the cause” of his crime; and the Jury were 
induced by the evidence of several soldiers to return this verdict— 

“ That private George Jubee of the Fifth Fusileers did, at the time and place 
mentioned, aud in the manner described by the witnesses, kill and murder 
Adjutant Robertson Mackay, of the said corps: but the Jury is of opinion, 
that the majority of the men of said regiment are both murmuring at and 
suffering from the drills and parades which they have daily to undergo. The 
Jury therefore recommend that the proper authorities will institute a strict 
and searching inquiry into these matters.’ 


SCOTLAND. 

The meeting and show of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland was held at Dundee, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
last week. A number of strangers arrived to take part in the proceed- 
ings. The place selected for the show was a park to the North of the 
town. The stock exhibited consisted of 326 cattle, 74 horses, 334 
sheep, and 30 pigs—in all, 764. This was the largest exhibition of 
cattle at any show of the Society except that at Glasgow in 1838. 
There were 29 exhibitors of dairy produce, and 17 lots of poultry— 
a new feature. Professor Johnston, the newly-appointed agricultural 
chemist, delivered a two-hours’ lecture, in Bell Street chapel, on 
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‘Tuesday : in the evening there was a dinner, at the Thistle Hall in 
Union Street, the Earl of Mansfield in the chair; and after it a ball 
in the Exchange Rooms. On Wednesday, there was a grand dinner, 
in a pavilion erected for the purpose, and capable of holding 1,800 

ons; the Duke of Richmond was Chairman, Lord Kinnaird 
eel ; and among other individual names, we observe those 
of the Earl of Mansfield, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Mr. Fox Maule, 
Lord Duncan, Lord Arthur Lennox, Professor Johnston, Mr. Coleman, 
of New York, Sir Juhn Ogilvy, Sir M. Menzies, and the Provost of 


the Dundee. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

Sparv.—The revolution has been fully consummated in a very de- 
cided step, the declaration of the young Queen’s majority. The cere- 
mony was performed in the Palace; where assembled the Infant Don 
Francisco de Paula, the Infanta his wife, the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique, ihe Ministers, grandees, nobility, general officers, and the 
authorities of Madrid. The President of the Council read a manifesto 
signed by all the Ministers, asserting it to be the wish of the nation that 
the Queen should be declared of age. The Ministers undertook that 
the Cortes should ratify that resolution; and until the Cortes assemble, 
and the Queen can take the necessary oath, the Government will be 
administered by the Cabinet in her name. It is said that a lively 
satisfaction was observable in the countenance of the young Queen, (who 
is in her thirteenth year,) as well as iu the face of her younger sister, 
She expressed her concurrence, in the words set down for her. After 
the ceremony, troops defiled before the Palace, and shouted vivas for 
Queen Isabella the Second. 

The Barcelona Junta have made a show of submission to the Lopez 
Cabinet. The Junta of Valencia had asked of the Provisional Govern- 
ment permission to take the title of “magnanimous :” the title granted 
to Seville, “invicta,” had excited its envy! 

The Madrid journals contains some particulars respecting Espartero’s 
last hours in Spain, which go to correct previous accounts. Sir George 
Sartorius made no demur to receiving him in the Malabar. Cadiz did 
not “pronounce” until several hours after he had embarked and his 
army had been broken up. The bombardment of Seville was not so 
severe as has been stated. 

The Dutchess of Victory had only recently left Madrid ; where she 
received the most delicate attentions from the conquering party, and 
especially from General Narvaez. She has departed for Paris. 


PortuGa..—The Malabar, with Espartero on board, entered the port 
of Lisbon on the evening of the 6th instant. At first it was understood 
that the Government would permit him to land; but after his arrival, 
the Spanish Ambassador, hitherto his stanch adherent, ‘‘ pronounced ” ; 
and when the Council of Ministers learned that fact, they refused per- 
mission for the Duke of Victory to land. He has sailed for England 
in the Prometheus. 

Espartero issued a manifesto to the Spanish nation, dated on board the 
steamer Betis, on the 30th July ; averring that he had been guilty of no 
perjury against his oath to observe the constitution; and drawing a 
distinction between the original revolt of a few, and a military revott, 
against which it was hopeless to contend. 

He is said to have suffered grievously and continually from his old 
complaint, stone. It is understood quite to have incapacitated him 
during the late campaign. 

France.—The French news is not of political importance. The 
Prince de Joinville had beer called to assist in the Council of the Ad- 
miralty. The Duc d’Aumale was to be ‘ Viceroy of Algeria”; to 
which his Governorship of Constantine was to be preparatory. 

The Gazette de France states that M. Adolphe Barrot, brother of M. 
Odilon Barrot, is about to proceed to Hayti, as Royal Commissioner ; 
and that his mission is supposed to relate to the execution of the treaty 
of indemnity, and the commercial conventions with that republic. 

On Saturday, the Civil Tribunal of the Seine gave judgment in the 
ease of the executors of the late Marquis of Hertford against Nicholas 
Suisse, for improperly appropriating about 30,000/. in French stock. 
The Court decided that there were no grounds for the action against 
the defendant, and condemned the executors to pay all the costs. It is 
supposed that an appeal will be lodged against this decision, and that 
the matter will come before the Court of Cassation. 


Norta America.— The Caledonia mail-steamer has arrived at 
Liverpool; having left Halifax on the 3d instant, Boston on the Ist. 
There had been no great change in the short interval since the last 
advices. The Irish Repeal agitation was still in much suspense, al- 
though General Cass had declared in its favour. The correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle mentions a fact creditable to Mr. Tyler’s Presi- 
dency: the Government expenses of the United States, for the year 
ending 4th March 1843, were 23,078,047 dollars, being 3,300,000 dollars 
less than the expenses of the previous year.” 

The same writer mentions a frightful danger with which the Southern 
States have been threatened— 

“ You may remember, that some three years since the city of Mobile was 
nearly destroyed by incendiarism, and more than twenty murders were said to 
have been committed during many days of horror. A few days ago, a runaway 
slave named William Carter, who has now made his escape to Canada, con- 
fessed to a gentleman in the State of New York, that the town was set on fire 
at different times by the slaves; that they had counted the White men in the 
streets, with a view to murdering them, for the purpose, as they imagined, of 
obtaining their own freedom ; and that, worse than all, a number of White 
ruffians, swearers, gamblers, and ‘ loafers’ about taverns, encouraged them in the 
work of blood and fire. He said that these men were not Abolitionists, of 
whom he never saw any until he came into the North; but ‘ swearing and 
vicious men.’ The horrid design of massacre was prevented, Carter said, by 
some Negroes who could read, who pointed out the wickedness of such a 
course, and contended that, if it were adopted, men would come from the 
Northern States and severely punish the deed. He added, ‘ If it had not been 
for the fact that there were Coloured men who could read, and were Christian 
men, Mobile would have been deluged in blood. The ignorant were for 
butchery.’” 

The Liverpool Albion has the following news of an untoward event in 
Newfoundland— 

“ The brig Science, which arrived at Cork late on Friday night, in sixteen 
days from St. John’s, Newfoudland, bas brought over Mr. James Tobin, with 
despatches from Sir John Harvey, the Governor of the island, to the British 





Government. They relate to a serious collision which took place a few days 
before the Science left St. John’s, between her Majesty’s ship Electra, of 18 
guns, and the French fishermen. It appears that the fishermen bad begun to 
take bait on British ground; were repeatedly warned off; but, refusing to obey, 
were fired upon by the Electra, stationed there for the purpose of protecting the 
British ground, when one man was killed and several wounded. This un- 
toward collision had excited considerable sensation at St. John’s; and the 
Governor bad deemed it of such importance as to forward despatches home by 
Mr. Tobin; on the day of whose departure, a French frigate had arrived to 
demand explanation.” 





HMiscellaneous. 

The Standard announces the precise day of closing the session— 

“ We believe that we may state with certainty that the Queen will prorogue 
Parliament in person, on Thursday next, the 24th instant. Workmen are 
now busily employed at the House of Lords, making the necessary and usual 
preparations for her Majesty’s reception. Orders have been given for building 
a new state chair, to be placed on the throne by the side of her Majesty’s, for 
the use of his Royal Highness Prince Albert.” 

In consequence of the late irquiry into the Customhouse frauds, steps. 
have been taken regularly to ascertain the survival und solvency of the 
sureties for the subordinate officers. 

Mr. Hall, the Chief Magistrate of Bow Street, returned to town on 
Monday, from Wales, and shortly afterwards proceeded to the Home 
Office to produce the evidence and the result of his inquiries to Sir 
James Graham. 

The National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church have been moved to unusual 
activity. They issued an address, stating that the withdrawal of the 
education clauses in the Factory Bill suggested to the Society the ne- 
cessity of calling on private benevolence to provide resources for afford- 
ing “ sound religious instruction and moral training to the children of 
the poor.” The call has been responded to by the subscription of 
60,0001. ; the number of contributors being, 1,300. 

Lord and Lady John Russell are staying at Endsleigh, the Duke of 
Bedford’s seat near Tavistock ; where they propose to remain some 
weeks. 

The Morning Post records a strange “ apparition in high life ”— 

“ A curious circumstance occured at the dinner given to the King of Hano- 
ver by the Duke of Wellington, on Saturday evening last. The soup and fish 
had only been removed, when the folding-doors were thrown open, and a lady, 
in full dress, and wearing a profusion of diamonds, entered, and advanced to- 
wards the table, evidently with the intention of becoming one of the convives. 
There was, however, no vacant place. The guests looked at the lady with the 
suspicion which her unexpected appearance was calculated to excite ; and the 
noble host having at a glance ascertained that she was not an acquaintance of 
his, deputed Lord Charles Wellesley to hand her from the salle d@ manger. 
The lady asserted that she was an invited guest—nay, more, that she had at- 
tended the concert lately given by his Grace. Her name she declared to be 
Angela; but it is stated that her real name is S*****, Report asserts her to 
have been a miniature painter, who inherited a fortune some time back, and 
whose intellects are somewhat deranged. It appears, on inquiry, that this 
person did gain admittance at the Duke’s concert the other evening.” 

The will of the Duke of Sussex has recently passed the seal of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury. It is very short, being written on a 
small sheet of paper. The property was sworn under 60,000/.: the tes- 
tator directs that a bond held by his daughter for 10,000/. be discharged ; 
that the whole of his property go to his wife, the Dutchess of Inver- 
ness ; that his plate, jewels, and many other articles, be sold by auction 
(they have since realized the sum of 37,713/.); and that if Government 
do not purchase his library within a year, it is also to be sold by 
auction. 

Mr. Charles Green junior, who ascended at Stepney, on Friday last, 
in the Albion balloon for the Continent, was obliged by a change of 
wind to descend at Cuckfield in Sussex, to await a favourable breeze. 
Ascending again on Thursday, he was driven inland. 

The bronze statue of Rubens was placed, three days ago, upon its 
pedestal in the Place Verte, at Antwerp. The figure itself is 14 feet 
high, and weighs 20,000 pounds. The whole monument rises to 30 feet. 
The inauguration was celebrated with music from the bands of the 
regiments quartered in the garrison and the amateur societies of the 
city. At night the Place Verte was illuminated. 





Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 20th May to the 12th August 1843— 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation ......... £19,358,000 Securities........... £21 ,890,000 
Deposits .........06 11,218,000 Bullion .. 11,820,000 

£30,576,000 £33,710,000 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrice, Aug, 18.—2d Regt. Life Guards—Lieut. Sir F. W. Sykes, Bart. from 
the 97th Foot, to be Lieut. vice M‘Kivnon, who exchanges. 10th Foot—Capt. M. G. 
Sparks, from the 49th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wright, who exchanges. 12th Foot— 

ajor J. Patton to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Jones, who retires; Capt. S. F. 
Glover to be Major, by purchase, vice Patton; Lieut. B. W. Gillman to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Glover; Ensign J. W. Espiuasse to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Gill- 
man; W. B. Drew, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Espinasse. 28th Foot— 
Lieut. H. Webb to be Adjutant, vice M‘Gregor, dec. 3lst Foot—Brevet Major J. 
Byrue to be Major, without purchase, vice Skiuner, dec.; Lieut. T. C. Kelly to be 
Capt. vice Byrne. 49:h Foot—Capt. G. Wright, from the 10th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Sparks, who exchanges; J. W. Armstrong, Gent. to be Eusigu, by purchase, vice Por- 
ter, appointed to the 86th Foot. 56th Foot—Ensigu J.S. Saunders to be Lieat. by 
purchase, vice Sinclair, wo retires; W. F. Ward, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Sauuders, who retires. 63d Foot - Lieut. W. J. Darling to be Captain, without 
purchase, vice Pratt, dec.; Ensign W. F. Lowrie to be Lieut. without purchase. 
To be Ensigns without purchase--R. Taylor, Gent. vice Kennedy, dec.; J. S. Macau- 
ley, Gent. vice Lowrie; Lieut. C. E. Fairtlongh to be Adjt. vice Darling, promoted 
86th Foot— Eusiga H. B. Archer to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Bennett, who retires ; 
Ensign W. Porter, from the 49th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Archer. 88ih Foot—Eusign 
E. W. Lucas to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawson, who retires; Eusign T. Mills, 
from the 3d West India Regt. to be Ensign, vice Lucas. 97th Foot—Lieut. E. V. 
M‘Kinnon, from the 2d Lite Guards, to be Lieut. vice Sir F. W. Sykes, Bart. who 
exchanges. 

3d West India Regt.—M. Smith to ke Ensign, by purchase, vice Mills, appointed to 
the 88th Foot. 

Avrrauty, Aug. 17.—Corps of Royal Marines—Firt Lieut. R. Johus to be Capt. 
vice Wood, retired on half pay; Second Lieut. G. Moutagu to be First Lieut. vice 
Johus, promoted; First Lieut. P. B. Nolloth to be Capt. vice T. R. Thomas, retired 
ov full pay ; Second Lieut. F. W. Davis to be First: Lieut. vice Nolloth, promoted ; 
First Lieut. G. Hollineworth to be Capt. vice T. H. Cater, retired on full pay, Second 
Lieut. G. W. Forbes to be First Lieut. vice Hollinworth promoted ; Geut. Cadet M. 
Patey, to be Second Lieut.; H. T. Fox, Geut. to be Second Lieut. 
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The writer of the pamphlet on Railway Reform, which we noticed on the 29th 
July, proposes to show that Government can effect no improvement under the 
existing system, and that his own plan is practicable. Before committing 
ourselves to printing the exordium to a statement, the insertion of which must 
be very much a question of length, we should like to see the practical part. 


POSTSCRIPT. | Saturpay. 


Parliament stuck to “ business” yesterday. ‘ Business” has two 
significations in the session: for about five months or more, it is syno- 
nymous with “ discussion ;” for the two or three last weeks, it means a 
silent compliance with the forms of the Houses, so as to diminish 
friction and get through as many of the said forms and as fast as pos- 
sible. Moreover, most measures begin with the Commons, who are the 
more obstructively loquacious. The Marquis of CLanriIcaARDE made a 
motion last night which illustrates the peculiar effect of this arrange- 
ment of business. Four months ago, he moved for a Committee of In- 
quiry into the working of the Irish Poor-law, which is the subject of 
much dispute and of great irritation in Ireland: he postponed his mo- 
tion, on the representation that the Poor Relief Bill, to amend the exist- 
ing law, would come up from the Commons, and that a Select Com- 











mittee on that measure would better answer the purpose: that measure 
has just come up with a flood of others, too late for the proposed Com- 
mittee, almost too late for discussion. The motion for its committal in 
the House of Lords stood for last night; when the Marquis moved as 
an amendment, a resolution that next session the state of the Poor-law 
in Ireland should be taken into consideration, with the object of di- 
minishing mendicancy, of adopting a better provision for the relief of 
the aged and infirm, and of relieving the country from the oppressive 
taxation necessary to carry out the present system. He gave many 
imstances of the bad working of the law, and especially of its expen- 
siveness. The Archbishop of Dustin also condenined the law; which 
was only approved by people in proportion as their knowledge of Ireland 
or of Poor-Jaws was small. If a Committee had been granted early in 
the session, it might at least have been said, ‘* We have inquired into 
your case.” The Duke of WELLINGTON defended the bill; and depre- 
cated the resolution, as needless; since what it proposed to do could just 
as well be done without it. Eventually the amendment was withdrawn ; 
and the bill, with slight modification, passed through Committee. 

Among other business, the Irish Arms Bill passed, without discus- 
sion; and the Earl of Lucan’s dismissal from the Irish Magistracy was 
again canvassed, but without result. 

In reply to Lord Brovcuam, who suggested that suppression of 
slavery in Texas might be purchased by procuring Mexico's recogni- 
tion of that state, the Earl of ABERDEEN stated that negotiations on 
both points were proceeding, but he declined to give any precise in- 
formation : there is an armistice between the two states, but no imme- 
diate prospect of the recognition. 

The House of Commons began work at noon. One of the first things, 
on the third reading of the Chelsea Out- Pensioners Bill, was a reference 
by Mr. Bricut to the recent Birmingham meeting, with the question, 
whether Ministers intended this session to introduce a measure for the 
relief of the prevalent distress? ‘Sir Henry Harpince declined to give 
any answer. Mr. Tomas DuncomBE, disclaiming malice in previous 
contest, gave up further opposition to the bill; which passed. 

The Defamation and Libel Bill was read a third time. Mr. Escorr 
moved to strike out the 9th clause, as its retention was inconsistent with 
the omission of the 3d clause. But not finding a seconder, after a little 
discussion the amendment fell to the ground; and that bill passed. 

The motion to go into Committee on Lord Brougham’s Slave-trade 
Suppression Bill, (the chief object of which is to prevent the employ- 
ment of British capital in slavery abroad,) was opposed by Mr, Tuomas 
Duncombe and others, as needing fuller discussion ; by Mr. Forster, 
as partaking of “all the caprice, rashness, and presumption ” of Lord 
Brougham’s character. Sir THomas WILDE was the strenuous defender 
of the bill; and Sir Ropert Preex, complimenting Lord Brougham, 
argued, that to connive at the employment of British capital in slave- 
countries, would be the greatest of injuries to the West Indies. Lord 
PALMERSTON also appeared as a supporter of the bil]. With bitter but 
not protracted opposition to several parts, it passed through Committee, 
and was reported. 

The House of Commons adjourned till Monday; the House of Lords 
till this day. 


Prince George of Cambridge took leave of the Queen yesterday, on 
his departure for Mecklenburg-Strelitz, on a visit to his sister and 
brother-in-law; thence proceeding to assume the Governorship of the 
Tonian Islands. He sets out on Wednesday next. The papers of the 
morning contain a district order from Major-General Brotherton, com- 
manding in the North-eastern districts, commending the Prince’s con- 
duct as Colonel, and especially his discretion during the disturbances 
last year. 


Two hundred and thirty non-resident members of Oxford University | 
€onvocation have addressed a memorial to the Vice Chancellor, de- 





precating the treatment of Dr. Pusey in censuring his sermon without 
setting forth the reasons. The first signatures are those of Lord Dan- 
gannon, Lord Courteney, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, (President of the Board 
of Trade,) and Mr. Justice Coleridge. Dr. Wynter refused to receive 
the memorial ; tartly rebuking the memorialists for an attempt to over- 
awe the Governor of the University. 


A letter from Ashton, dated yesterday, reports the tura-out there to 
be virtually at an end; many of the hands having returned to work. 


The Times this morning exhibits a novelty in journalism. Several | 
Carmarthenshire farmers, who had missed laying their grievances be- 
fore Mr. Hall, of whose progress they were not informed, requested the 
reporter of the Times to hear them. He did so on Wednesday last, and 
duly reports their evidence, under the old heads “ Turnpike-tolls,” 
“ New Poor-law,” “ County-rate,” “ Rents,” with a further complaint 
against “‘ Magistrates and their fees”; the Magistrates only under- 
standing English, and despising the Welsh. This is the first time that 
a newspaper has thus formally been acknowledged as a tribunal for in- 
vestigation, and its reporter as something like a public commissioner of 
inquiry. The tolls were more than ever proved to be intolerable ; and | 





the Times likens them to the imposts on the French peasantry before: 
the Revolution. 


The weather, with occasional summer-storms, brief and violent, bas 
continued beautiful, and very propitious for the advancing harvest. The 
severest storm was about seven o'clock on Wednesday morning; when 
rain fell so heavily as to convert some roads to running streams; and 
the lowlands on the Surrey side of the Thames were flooded. Thunder- 
storms and partial floodings have also occurred in the Midland counties; 
and wheat has been beaten down. On the whole, however, the damage 
does not appear to be very serious or extensive. From Scotland and 
Ireland the reports are good. It is the same with the accounts in the 
French Journal de l' Agriculture, and with those from other parts of the 
Continent. English trade brightens a little, and in Manchester they 
report reviving activity. 


A destructive fire broke out at two o’clock this morning, in Cotton’s 
Wharf, east of London Bridge : that was destroyed ; also the one next it, 
Jones’s; other wharfs took fire; then some shipping; and at the latest 
account, St. Olave’s Church was in flames, the tower having already 
fallen a prey, with little prospect of saving the remainder. Valuable 
papers in the church were preserved. The Lord Mayor was on the 
spot, superintending the exertions to arrest the progress of the fire. 

At four o’clock, another destructive fire burst out in the premises: of 
Mr. Jones, a tea-dealer, in High Street, Borough. 

Another fire at Mr. Newbury’s, a chemist, in Fetter Lane, is said 
to have occasioned the loss of four lives. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Zodeed Stock Excuanee, Fatnay AFreRNoon. 

The foreign exchanges have experienced a further improvement, both on 
Tuesday and today, and are now quite as high as they were before the decline 
recently noticed. The apprehension of an extensive importation of foreign 
corn during the approaching autumn seems to have died away; and the prices 
of the Public Funds are improving, the quotations today being from 3 to 
per cent above those of Saturday last. We cannot notice any extensive opera- 
tions during the week, and the improvement is entirely owing to the continual 
absorption of Stock by the investments of the public. Money continues very 
abundant, and its plenty is likely to be speedily increased by the payment of 
the opium-compensation lately voted by the House of Commons at the in- 
stance of the Government. 

The business of the Foreign Market does not exhibit any remarkable fea- 
ture. The demand for Mexican Stock still continues, and this security has to- 
day been done at 363. We are without any further intelligence from Mexico to 
which this improvement may be specially attributed : and we can only refer it 
to the belicf among those interested in Mexican finance, that with the Texan 
war the pecuniary difficulties of the republic will end. Colombian and the 
other South American Securities are without any material variation. So are 
Portuguese Bonds. We cannot notice any transactions in the Brazilian of 
1848, or the Portuguese Annuities. Spanish Stock has also been without any 
variation or transactions of importance. The reported imposition of an income- 
tax by the Dutch Government is confirmed, and a bill for that purpose is now 
before the Chambers. The price of Dutch Stock is rather higher this week : 
the Two-and-a-half per Cents have not risen much, but the Five per Cents 
are in good demand, from the circumstance of a half-year’s interest being 
nearly due upon them, while their comparatively low price (1014) is a great 
temptation to the lovers of a high interest. 

There has been some general business in Railway Shares, accompanied by 
considerable fluctuation, especially in those of the London and Birmingham 
line. Until the last few weeks, the returns of toll upon this railway have ex- 
hibited as compared with last year a decline of from 500J. to 2,000/.; but they 
have recently improved materially, and in the week ending 5th August 
amounted to upwards of 20,000/. The shares have consequently been in great 
demand: they rose from 216 to 230, but have since fallen to 220, and are today 
220 to 2224. The shares of the Great Western line have fallen aout 4/., upon 
a report that at the half-yearly meeting to be held at Bristol today the Di- 
rectors intend to propose a reduction of the dividend from 7 to 5 per cent per 
annum. With this exception, however, the general appearance of Railway 
Stock is favourable; many of the lines exhibiting a continual though gradual 
increase of tolls—partly attributed to the influence of the season, but in the 
more Northern lines owing to a general increase in the business of the country. 

Sarurpay, TWELvE 0’ CLOCK. 

The English Funds are at yesterday’s prices, with but few transactions. In 
the Foreign Market, Mexican Bonds continue improving, being quoted at 37. 
The other Foreign Stocks are the same. Business in Railway Shares has as 
yet been confined to the following—Great Western fifths, 164; Birmingham, 
221; Northern and Eastern, 163; Paris and Rouen, 29; South-eastern and 
Dover, 28. 





Saturpay, Two o’cLock. 

Nothing has transpired in the English Market worthy of comment, and 
ptices continue the same. In the Foreign Market there is no alteration. 

Business in Railway Shares has been transacted at the following price per 
Share—Birmingham and Gloucester, 534; Great Western, 874; New Shares, 
Ditto, 623; Ditto, Fifths, 164 $; London and Brighton, 35; Blackwall 43 ; 
London and Birmingham, 223 ; Parisand Orleans, 263; Ditto, Rouen, 284. In 
Bank Shares—London Joint Stock Bank, 12; Provincial Bank of Ireland, 41. , 


3 per Cent. Consols ......+ <ce OES Chilian Deferred ........+. 37 9 
Ditto for Account ......c.0.6 944% Columbian 6 pe. Ceats 1824 244 5¢ 
3 per Cent Reduced ......+.. 95% 3 Danish 3 per Ceuts .e..002. 867 


Dutch 2} per Cents.......+. 


34 per Cent Ditto... 
Ditto 5 per Cents... 






New 34 per Cents. 








Bauk Stock ...... Mexican 5 per Cents 

Exchequer Bills ....... Portuguese New 5p +% 
a apa 6 Russian 5 per Ceuts...... -» 116 117 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts ........ 71 73 Spauish (Active) 5 per Cents 18% 19 
Belgian 5 per Cents ....66 103} 44 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 264 
Chiliau 6 per Cents .......... 98 100 


The monthly statement of the quarterly average of the weekly liabilities of 
the Bank of England for the four weeks ending the 12th instant, does not 
afford any ground for remark. There is a general increase in every item of the 
account, that in the amount of bullion being 205,000/. It will be remembered 
that the last return of the circulation of the United Kingdom marked a small 
decrease in the amount of bullion. The amount then (22d July) in store was 
stated at 11,872,000, while the umount given in the present return is 
11,820,0002. : this disagreement is to be accounted for, by the fact of the one 
return giving the result of thirteen averages taken weekly, and the giving the 
average of four weeks: the latter is of course the most accurate. 

EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Alemeua, Galbraith, from Bombay to China, was wrecked on a reef, near Ceram 
Laut, 26th Jan. ; the master, second mate, and four men saved. 

Arrivep--At Gravesend, I4th Aug. John Knox, White, from Singapore; Black 
Nymph, Hall, from Moulmein ; Dauntless, Wakefield, from Calcutta; Mary Annu,. 
Boltou ; and William Bryan, M'Lean, from Bombay ; 15th, Marian, Wood, from Cal-- 
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cutta; and Swift, David, from Ceylon; 16th, Amelia, Teasdale, from Mauritius; and 
Bromleys, Knox, from Algoa Bay. Off Plymouth, 17th Ditto, Bencoolen, M‘Arthur, 
from Bombay. Off St. Alban’s Head, 15th Ditto, Frances Ann, Thompson, from Singa- 
pore. Off Liverpool, 12th Ditto, Java, Pickering, from Calcutta; Margaret, Roach ; 
and Victory. Brooks, from Bombay. : 
Sarep —From Gravesend, 12th Aug. Bentick, Kellock, for Caleutta ; 13th, Rajas- 
than, Stewart, for Bombay ; and 15th, True Briton, Consitt, for Madras. From Liver 
pool, 12th Ditto, Express, Brown, for Singapore; and 16th, Garduer, Cole, for Cal- 
cutta. . From the Ciyde, 15th Ditto, Argaum, Leitch ; and Glendaragh, Kissock for 
Calcutta. Saturapay Morning. 


Arrivep—Off Torbay, 17th Aug. Eirman, Cleland, from Manilla; and p{f Falmouth, 


Germina, Marden, from China. ‘ : 
Sauep—From Liverpool, ]8th ditto, Reliance, Kemp, for Bombay. 


THE THEATRES. 

A NovEL incident in the history of English dramatic music occurred 
this week—an opera written by a Frenchman, set to music by an 
Irishman, translated by an Englishman, and of which the principal 
character was supported by an Italian. Bare, hopeless of being per- 
mitted to write again for the English stage, tries his fortune at Paris: 
ScrineE consents to be his dramatist; the piece is produced; succeeds ; 
is then “‘ done into English,” and performed at the Princess’s Theatre, 
London. As ladies sometimes purchase English wares whose alleged 
value or recommendation is that they are French smuggled goods, so 
an opera by Batre finds its only passport to the good graces of an Eng- 
lish manager by having been sent a voyage to France and then reship- 
ped for its native land. 

The French title is Ze Puits d’Amour—the English one, Geraldine : 
and in the plan as in the detail of his opera, it has been BALFE’s obvious 
design to adapt his music to French ears—to abase himself to the level 
of the Parisian taste—to forget his British extraction and his Italian 
training, and to ape the mode de Paris. That the result has been “the 
most decided success” at Paris, we can easily believe: that BALFE has 
been a party to the getting-up of his opera in London, we doubt. He is 
not ostensibly connected with it; it is neither said to be produced under 
his direction, nor does he appear, as on former occasions, as its con- 
ductor in the orchestra. It is almost incredible that the composer of 
Falstaff should also have produced Le Puits d'Amour, and we can 
easily imagine his reluctance to have the latter exhibited where the 
former had been known. 

This general estimate of Geraldine must suffice; it is not worth dis- 
section. The principal characters were sustained by Eucenra Garcia, 
(whose part was filled with those “ ground and lofty tumblings ” which 
appear to constitute the stap!e of French song,) ALLEN, Barker, and 
Watton. The wit was furnished, extempore, by Paut Beprorp. 

The piece will not succeed in London. The house was not more 
than half full on the second night, and the applause evidently came 
from persons who gave it as a matter of business. The pit observed a 
decorous silence throughout. 











The Italian Operahouse finally closes tonight. The regular season 
terminated on Saturday, which was the last of the subscription; but 
three “farewell nights” were added this week; so that LABLACHE, who 
had been prevented by indisposition from appearing for a few days, 
was enabled to give éclat to the concluding performances. The prosperity 
of the Italian Theatre this season, when almost every other has suf- 
fered by the pressure of the times, is extraordinary, cousidering that it 
is the most expensive place of public amusement, and is understood to 
have had rather a less than a greater share than usual of aristocratic pa- 
tronage. But the Italian Opera is every year recruiting its supporters 
from the ranks of the middle classes. As the popular taste for music 
becomes more refined, the influence of public opinion upon the ma- 
nagement will be more powerful; and we may expect that the works 
of composers whose names are rarely if ever seen in the bills of “ Her 
Majesty's Theatre” will be produced on its stage: already it is found 
that the strongest attractions on “ benefit nights” are the masterpieces 
of Mozart and Rossini, which had been almost shelved by the sub- 
scribers. Such a phalanx of talent as has been arrayed on these boards 
this season would have drawn crowds to any theatre: if SuaksPERe’s 
plays were as strongly cast as Italian operas, the British drama would 
not languish for want of support. 

The ballet has vied with the opera in its attractions: three such 
dancers as Fanny Extsster, DumiLaTre, and Crriro, have rarely 
appeared in one season; and they have been supported by a corps de 
ballet of proportionate strength, and by superb scenic displays. The 
sudden and transient visits of FANNY EtssLer have deprived her of the 
opportunity of exhibiting to due advantage her urrivalled powers of 
pantomimic expression, the most intellectual part of the ballet. Those 
who have only seen her in the new pas de deux with Cerio, which 
created such a furor among the partisans of the two favourites, can 
form no conception of what constitutes the unapproached superiority of 
ELLsLeER: in the little divertissement Ze Delire d'un Peintre, she gave 
an idea of her fascinating art. And in this she was well seconded by 
Perrot; whose accident has transformed a wonderful jumper into a 
graceful and expressive actor. 


The mock Moonshine at the Haymarket has been less attractive than 
the real moonshine out of doors. This week, the aid of the Little Devil 
has been invoked to induce folks to visit the “ glimpses of the moon ” 
inside the theatre. The “ comedy” has been very much shortened ; 
but no pruning can remedy its defects. A new petite comedy is an- 
nounced for next week. 


The entertainments at the New Strand are bringing good batches to 
that little Thespian oven. The natural acting of Mr. Maywoop, and 
the cleverness of Mrs, Stirring in Cousin Campbell's Courtship, render 
avery poor piece tolerable. The chief attraction, however, is the 
Young Actress of All Work, Miss Fanny TERNAN; quite a child in 
person and manner, but very clever and intelligent in her presentation 
of character. The performances of three Hungarian dancers are ex- 
traordinary of their kind; that of M. Firos particularly, who so twists 
his legs about that they seem to have no bones in them. 


The “ Wizard of the North” has been celebrating his hundredth 
night, blazing forth his farewell, and making his valedictory speech, 
this week; and tonight he vanishes from the Adelphi—whether in a 
flash of fire or in a flaming car, remains to be seen: he threatens some 
indescribable feat of witchcraft on the occasion. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MANUFACTURING AND 

MINING DISTRICTS. 
ALTHOUGH an organized opposition intimidated Ministers and led 
them to withdraw the educational clauses from the Factory Bill, the 
progress of education in the mining and manufacturing districts will 
not be altogether arrested. The most influential supporters of the 
educational clauses, baffled in their attempt to procure a legal pro- 
vision for the education of the poor in those districts, are exerting 
themselves to supply the deficiency by the voluntary efforts of the 
benevolent. The National Society for promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the principles of the Established Church, stimulated 
to more vigorous exertions by Lord Asuxey’s disclosures of igno- 
rance and demoralization, have resolved, ‘‘ That immediate measures 
be taken to collect a special fund, the whole of which shall be ex- 
pended in grants towards building school-rooms, and in certain 
cases increasing or guaranteeing the salaries of teachers, for limited 
periods, in the mining and manufacturing districts.” The Finance 
Committee, of which Lord Asutzy is a member, have already given 
proof that these are not mere words: an address by the Society, 
and list of subscribers to the special fund, have this week been in- 
serted in the daily papers, from which it appears that 58,690J. has 
already been collected. 

Among the most prominent reasons for anticipating that their 
labours will be attended with success, the Committee mention— 
“* That parents among the working classes should be found willing, 
as they unquestionably are, to accept instruction for their children 
at the hands of the Church, cannot excite surprise. Parents, who 
from casual circumstances have withdrawn from the communion of 
the Church, though they assent in general to its doctrines—parents 
who attend alternately their parish-church and some place of se- 
parate worship more conveniently situated—as well as parents who 
are indifferent about religion—could hardly fail of being glad to 
place their children under wholesome discipline and instruction. 
* * * Throughout the manufacturing districts, parents of every 
denomination readily send their children to National Schools. The 
Factory Inspector for the West Riding of Yorkshire, after stating 
that the number of the factory children in his district amounts to 
10,000, thus proceeds: ‘ The success which has attended the ex 
ertions of the National Society in behalf of factory children is very 
encouraging. Nearly every factory child in the districts assigned 
to the Society’s schools at Leeds and Bradford now attends them. 
The last official returns give about one hundred and eighty in at- 
tendance at Leeds, and nearly three hundred at Bradford. No ob- 
jection to the mode in which these schools are conducted has been 
made since they have been in full operation, either by a parent or 
child.’ ‘The same statement is continually repeated both by clergy- 
men and schoolmasters.” 

There is a dispassionate and tolerant tone in the passage just 
quoted, which induces us to augur well of the efforts now making 
by the Society to carry light into the mining and manufacturing 
districts. It is the language neither of propagandists nor of in- 
tolerant adherents to mere forms. We feel inclined to infer from 
it, that in the schools instituted or assisted by the means of the 
special fund, one great object will be to train children in such 
practical habits of devotion and moral conduct as are in the main 
approved of by all the Reformed Churches; but that, though the 
Catechism of the National Church will be the standard of in- 
struction, and its ritual the form of public worship adhered to, 
still the catholic and tolerant spirit, which, while cherishing these 
as a means of keeping alive and strengthening religion, can ac- 
knowledge the existence of the religious spirit in other forms, will 
characterize the teachers and inspectors of the Society. 

This will be found their truest policy, even taking the narrow 
view of the question how the Church is to be affected by these 
schools. ‘To make the schools attractive, they must be made use- 
ful—that is, both parents and children must feel experimentally 
that they learn something useful at them. But this cultivation of 
the intellect is incompatible with a blind implicit acquiescence in 
forms and dogmas. You cannot at the same time teach a man to 
reason and prevent his reasoning. The Society must be prepared 
to find many of its pupils questioning the standards and ritual of 
the Church—inclining to some of the other sects with which our 
country abounds. And the way to prevent this spirit of disaffec- 
tion from gaining ground, is not by inculcating incessantly and dog- 
matically the distinguishing tenets of the Church. Leave the 
cavilling spirit free play, and it will in most cases exhaust itself by 
its own exertions. Let them inculcate earnestly the practice of 
religion and morality, and trust to the reverence which persever- 
ence in this line of conduct will insure, and to the imposing cha- 
racter of the ritual, for keeping the bulk of their pupils in the 
bosom of the Church. Few converts have ever been made, and 
fewer doubters retained, by polemical controversy. 

The strength of the Church consists in its own influence over 
the minds of the community. The Legislature and the Executive 
Government cannot make a National Church; they can only in- 
trust honourable functions to, or bestow privileges upon, that which 
has gained for itself the support of the majority. It depends more 
upon the conduct of the Church itself than upon the good-will of 
the Government whether it is to continue the recognized church of 
the nation. ‘To maintain its ascendancy over the national mind, 
the Church must accommodate itself to the spirit of the age. That 
spirit i3 essentially inquiring and tolerant. The Church must be- 
ware of repressing or even discountenancing inquiry, or of demean- 
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ing itself with haughtiness or harshness towards those who dissent 
from its doctrines. It must bear its dignities meekly, if it would 
bear them long and usefully. 

The organized opposition which defeated the educational clauses 
of the Factory Bill has afforded the Church an opportunity which 
may not occur again of deserving and obtaining the national love 
and confidence. For its own sake, but far more for the sake of 
the unfortunate and neglected portion of the community, for pro- 
moting whose education it is now exerting itself, is it to be desired 
that it should use the occasion well and wisely. The worst evil to 
which churches are exposed is the generating of an exclusive 
narrow-minded sectarianism. The advantage which Great Britain 
has derived from the number and strength of its religious sects is, 
that however intolerant each may be, they have produced a balance 
of power which has established a practical toleration. It is at this 
moment in the power of the Church, by showing itself superior to 
mere sectarianism, to conciliate the love and active support of all 
who feel that a tolerant spirit is as necessary an ingredient of the 
Christian character as a mere abstinence from enforcing conformity 
by compulsory means. 











MUTILATIONS OF THE NEW LIBEL-LAW. 
Derences are put forth for the Attorney-General’s two slashing 
mutilations of the most generally approved measure of the session, 
the Defamation and Libel Bill. The Times and Standard both un- 
dertake the task, though in different styles. ‘The excision of the 
part that placed spoken on the footing of written slander is passed 
over by the Standard with the consolatory remark that it did not 
relate to the law of libel. The Zimes is amusing and jocular; 
exults that the vested rights of dowagers and other old ladies in 
scandal, and of quizzers in the streets, are preserved ; and it sneers 
at the “ young law” of Mr. Curisriz and other promoters of the 
bill. The “ young law” happens to be old law anywhere but in 
England. Written slander is necessarily more deliberate, per- 
manent, and injurious, than spoken slander; but, though differing 
in degree, it is the same thing in kind; and the distinction in 
practice should be, only to make the punishment heavier for the 
more aggravated offence. That is just the distinction made by the 
French law, and by the Scotch law; and the Lord Advocate had 
given evidence before the bill was brought in, that the fear of costs 
ew keeps down frivolous prosecutions for words spoken in 

aste. 

Sir Frepericx Portxock’s total destruction of the clause that 
made the ¢ruth of an injurious publication no valid defence in civil 
actions for damages, unless its publication were conducive to the 


public benefit, is disguised by the Standard in exultation, that if 


the clause had been retained, Sir Frrepericx PottocK would have 

referred the absence or presence of “malice” as a test of the 
justifiableness of the clause, in which he concurred with the editor 
of the Standard. But he struck out the clause altogether. The 
Times admits that the loss of the clause is an evil; but makes a 
show of defence by criticising the test as something pertaining to 
Mr. Curisrie, and very vague. Now the clause originated with a 
lawyer by no means obnoxious to the charge of not being astute in 
his profession, or of not being a man of the world—Lord Axnincer. 
It first came to light in the shape of the following concise and 
pithy sketch OF a bill, submitted by that learned Judge to Lord 
CampseELt’s Committee. 

“ Be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act, in all actions 
for libel, it shall be no justification to the defendant to prove the truth of the 
libellous matters complained of’; but he shall be at liberty to give the truth in 
evidence upon the general issue in mitigation of damages, with such other facts 
as may excuse the publication; and 2 the truth of the libel is substantially 
proved, together with such other circumstances as shall make it appear that the 
publication was manifestly necessary or useful to the public, or otherwise jus- 
tifiable in law, the defendant shall be entitled to a verdict : provided always, 
that to render such evidence admissible, the defendant shall ten days before the 
trial give notice in writing of the facts he means to adduce in evidence. Be it 
also enacted, that in all indictments or informations for libel, the defendant 
shall in like manner be entitled to an acquittal on giving evidence that the 
matters contained in the libel are substantially true, with such other circum- 
stances as prove that he was free from all malice in the publication, and that 
the same wus manifestly necessary or useful to the public: provided that the 
defendant shall give the same notice as aforesaid ten days before the trial to 
the prosecutor or his attorney.” 

The Attorney-General’s plea for cutting out the clause is a pro- 
fessed desire not to fetter the statement of “ truth”; as if the pro- 
mulgation of “truth” could not in innumerable cases work 
flagrant wrong. Every lawyer, not to say every moralist, will tell 
the Attorney-General as much. No doubt, “public benefit” is 
not quite a perfect test of the justifiableness of a libel; bevause a 
libel setting forth the truth might justly be resorted to for the en- 
forcement of private rights, as in the case of a woman publishing facts 
to compel fulfilment of a promise of marriage. 
“malice” is not more perfect. At present judges usually infer 
malice in a libel: and not without some reason; for, primd facie, 
no man has a right to assail another with blame; and if he does 
assail him, the onus of proving that he is justified—of disproving 
the malice to be presumed—lies with the assailant. Again, re- 
vengeful feeling may be notorious, and yet the publication of a libel 
be desirable: a Cicero may justly denounce, even on paper, the 
Catitine whom he hates. The want seems to be, not to ascer- 
tain the inward motive of the libeller, nor the public or private 
nature of the imputation, but whether some real and just interest 
is promoted, and whether the libeller, in the case of private mat- 
ters, has any call to interfere. The effect of the injury is the ques- 
tion for civil redress, not the primary motives of the trespasser. ‘The 
nature of the objections rather goes to the imperfection of the 
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tribunal—they rest on the impression that a jury is not a very 
discriminating body of arbitrators. But juries must be taken as 
they are; and as it is, we are content with them in other cases of 
equal importance and delicacy. The rejected clause was the one in 
which private citizens had the greatest interest; and if they are 
left without legal protection from defamation, they owe it to Sir 
Roxert Pesx’s Attorney-General ; who seems to have had nothing 
in his head but “the press”—not “ fettering the press”—as if 
he could think of nothing but standing well with editors and re- 
porters. The subject was one of broad social interest: but the 
Prime Minister, instead of applying his own sagacious mind to the 
inquiry, seems, after the growing fashion, to have left it to “ the 
department.” Sir Freprerick Pottock happened to be at the 
head of the Common Law department ; he did not like these parts 
of the bill; and his dislikes—for his reasons could hardly have pre- 
vailed—outweighed the authority of an unanimous House of Lords! 





PENAL LAWS AGAINST SUNDAY CRICKETING 
OUT OF BOUNDS. 


Tue earnest and kindly sympathy displayed by Lord Joun Man- 
NERS towards the recreations of the poorer classes has been oftener 
than once noticed in our columns; and we have to thank him for 
having called attention, in the House of Commons, on Monday 
last, to a case of recent occurrence in Buckinghamshire, which 
forcibly illustrates both the dispositions of our Magistracy and the 
absurdity of our laws on this subject. On Sunday the 16th July, 
after the hours of divine service, several boys and youths were 
playing at cricket on a common in the parish of Burnham: three 
of them happened not to be parishioners of Burnham, and against 
those three an information was laid by the constable, which was 
carried before the Petty Sessions at Beaconsfield, on the 7th Au- 
gust. Upon each of these lads the Magistrates inflicted a fine of 
3s. 4d., to which was added a sum of 11s. 8d. for costs; making 
thus an amount of 15s., which they were called upon to provide at 
a moment’s notice, under pain of a month's imprisonment in 
Aylesbury Gaol. This result, as Lord Joun Manners remarked, 
must inevitably have occurred; for neither of the lads could have 
found the means of paying such a sum as 15s., had not some 
benevolent individual sheltered them from the fearful consequences 
of gaol-contamination by enabling them to discharge the fine. It 
appears that, by a statute as old as Cuartes the First, no man 
can legally play at cricket on a Sunday out of his own parish: this 
is the law of the case, as publicly laid down in the House of Com- 
mons by the Attorney-General. 


The dealings of a Bench of Country Magistrates with three poor 


labouring youths are rarely exposed to the touch of public criti- 
cism; but they are not the less pregnant with serious conse- 
quences in their-bearing on the character of the rural population. 
To implant habits of respectful obedience to the law, is a task as 
difficult as it is momentous: how shall it be accomplished, if the 
purpose of the law be unwarrantably harsh, its distinctions childish 
and quibbling, and its administrators regardless of -ruinous con- 
sequences towards those uninstructed persons whom such dis- 
tinctions cannot fail to entangle ? zs 

The first remark which strikes us in reference to this conversa- 
tion in the House of Commons, is, that the legality of Sunday 
cricket, after the hours of divine service and by parishioners 
within their own parish, is placed beyond a doubt by the public de- 
claration of the Attorney-General. A few years ago, this habit 
was very widely extended among the parishes of the South of Eng- 
land: it has been put down, in many places, within the memory of 
the present generation, by the direct interference of the Magistrates. 
We now know that such interference was in every case nothing 
better than illegal and gratuitous rigour. 

But, secondly, when it is ascertained that cricket on Sunday 
evening, by parishioners in their own parish, is a legal and innocent 
act, with what feelings shall we regard the law which sends to gaola 
non-parishioner who takes part in the game? Here are three boys, 
singled out from a larger number, all of whom are playing at the 
same game, at the same time, and with the same bats, ball, and 
stumps: they are condemned to a fine, ruinous with reference to 
their means, while all the others remain unhurt and undisturbed. 
Had the stumps been pitched on the other side of the parish- 
boundary, innocence and guilt would have changed places: those 
who on the one side of the boundary were the only persons guilty, 
would on the other side have been the only persons innocent. We 
may require the rural population to obey such a law, because we 
have ample means of enforcement at our disposal; but with what 
show of reason can we call upon them to respect it? For an act 
which involves no tinge of guilt except what depends upon this 
miserable distinction of intra-parochial and extra-parochial, the 
Beaconsfield Magistrates impose, upon three poor lads living on 
their industry alone, a fine heavy enough to send them all to gaol 
for a month: and they must have been well aware, at the time 
when the sentence was passed, that such would be its consequence. 
It is needless to insist on the melancholy effects which a month’s im- 
prisonment must have produced upon fresh and untainted youths. 

Thirdly, we have to remark the mode in which the Magistrates con- 
trive to impose this heavy burden, without seeming todo so. While 
professing to fine the poor lads only 3s. 4d. each, the Bench actually 
fines them 15s. each. In what manner the enormous costs of 
lls. 8d. are distributed, we know not; but certain it is, that the 
same persons who inflict the fine also inflict the costs, and that the 
mischief is only aggravated when they are enabled to take to them- 
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selves an undeserved credit for the nominal lenity of the sentence 
which the Chairman pronounces. 

Unfortunately, there is but too much reason to form a low esti- 
mate of the character of our rural: population, on many capital 
points. But while we have a law which thus multiplies offences 
purely factitious and technical, and while our Magistrates enforce 
these arbitrary distinctions by ruinous fines and costs, we cannot 
wonder that the genuine vices and defects of the labouring classes 
remain unattended to—that neither self-respect, nor forethought, 
nor cheerfulness of temper, nor kindly sympathies, are encouraged 
among them by those who profess to be their preceptors. First, 
let us weed out the non-parishioners from every party whom we 
see engaged at cricket on a Sunday afternoon: when they are 
safely lodged in gaol, we shall then tind time to administer lessons 
of sound morality and prudence to the remainder! 





THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE A HOUSEHOLDER 
OF LONDON. 

Tue Anti-Corn-law League has made what seems to be a perma- 
nent settlement in the City, or at least in the liberties. At the 
corner of Fleet Street and Water Lane, is a new house, of archi- 
tecture more ambitious than its neighbours, and over the street- 
doors, in “ raised letters” to use the technical term, is the legend, 
“ National Anti-Corn-law League.” The Standard scoffs at the 
League for having taken a twenty-one years’ lease of their new 
tenement. The landlord of the house—a member of the Reform 
Club—has given himself the unnecessary trouble to declare that 
the premises are only let “ temporarily,” not for twenty-one years. 
A better answer would have been, that the meaning of the 
League in taking so long a lease is not, as the Standard infers, to 
declare that twenty-one years are required to put down the Corn- 
laws, but that the League will keep at work even though it should 
take twenty-one years. The Anti-Corn-law League, by becoming 
a citizen of London—liable to church and other rates—has pre- 
sented itself in the character of one of the institutions of the country. 
It takes rank with its vis-A-vis neighbours, the Central Committee 
of the Dissenters with their Patriot, and the Anti-Slavery Associa- 
tion with their Reporter. Both of these bodies are real powers,— 
as the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade, and the defeat of 
the educational clauses in the Government’s Factory Bill, are, like 
the bricks in the chimney built by Jack Cade’s father, “ alive at 
this day to testify.” The Anti-Corn-law League become a 
householder, is as substantial a reality as either; and even 
when its ostensible object has been obtained, it will, like 
one of them—the Anti-Slavery Association—live on with a 
modified designation and extended aims. Leaguers, when the 
Corn-laws are put down, will become Free Traders, as the 
bulk of the Anti-Slavers after abolition became Aborigines Pro- 
tectors. The fine house at the corner of Water Lane is not 
their only lodgment in the Metropolis: near the Poultry may 
be seen a zinc plate bearing the inscription ‘“ London Anti-Corn- 
law Association”; and near Charing Cross another, bearing the 
inscription ‘“ Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Association.” Even 
Wellington Street has been graced within these few days by a new 
settler— The Economist—a weekly Free Trade newspaper, more 
ambitious both in scope and style of getting-up than Zhe Anti- 
Bread-tax Circular, but struggling in the same direction. All 
these are less the agents by which a system of Free Trade policy is 
being brought about, than symptoms that it is in the process of 
being brought about. The Anti-Corn-law League and its spout- 
ings are, like Exeter Hall and its Anti-Slavery meetings, an ema- 
nation of the industrious provincial Middle-class spirit—of the 
sturdy Manufacturing and Dissenting bodies. Like Exeter Hall, 
it may have a dash of half-informed presumption—of something 
which is called “ vulgarity”: but at least there is a useful aim and 
an honest single-heartedness of purpose. The Anti-Corn-law 
League gives expression to the economical creed of the Dissenting 
manufacturing class, as Exeter Hall gives expression to its moral 
and religious creed; and, like Exeter Hall, the Anti-Corn-law 
League will keep its ground sturdily, and carry its point. 





THE PRINCE, THE MAYOR, AND THEIR IDEAS. 


Tue French Regent-elect, the Duc de Némours, has been making 
a tour of what may one day be his dominions; and in his travels 
he has encountered a didactic Mayor,—a portent which has startled 
France, no less than the Prince’s presence of mind on the emer- 
gency has reassured the national feelings. M. Trouvé-CHavvet, 
the reputed-clever Mayor of Mans, talked generalities at the 
Regent-elect enough to frighten some princes out of their wits. 
The municipal authorities and other public bodies are assembled 
to receive the royal visiter: priority is given to M. le Maire; and 
that functionary launches forth the following exordium, beginning 
frightfully like a “ leading article’— 

“In the present day, when princes appear before the people, it is no longer, 
as formerly, to demand their homage; it is for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with their wants and of hearing their desires. These new relations 
between citizens and the heads of the state, while they show more independence 
in the former, do not diminish in any degree the authority of the latter; for 
in proportion as the sentiment of their dignity increases in the people, is the 
increase of their respect for those who are placed over them. Prince, the 
country through which you are now travelling has still to receive the physical 
ameliorations which have been promised, and which are due to it. It had hoped 
to obtain in its turn those great means of communication which, in augment- 
ing the vital force of a country, impart a new power to civilization; and for 
many years past no notice has been taken of its wants and its rights. May 
your presence become a guarantee of reparation. You have entered the town 
which is the centre of the commercial and manufacturing movement of the 





department; and you know, Prince, that the sense of material interests does 
not exclude from it ideas of a higher order. Noted for the constancy of its 
political affections, devoted to the principle of national sovereignty proclaimed 
by the Revolution of July, it regards progressive and pacific reforms as the 
consequence of this principle; for it cannot conceive that the outburst of a 
great nation can have immobility for its result.” 

Here is a heap of inflammatory stuff!—*“ Princes” reasoned 
about abstractedly ; princes assumed to have their duties as well 
as their rights; the particular prince required to become, or to 
allow his presence to become, a “ guarantee”; and, as if all that 
were not alarming enough, M. le Maire alludes to “ ideas”! 
Well for him had he shared the blissful ignorance of that English 
lady, who being asked how she liked Locke on the Understanding, 
which work she had borrowed, said, “Oh! I was very much 
amused; only I didn’t know what ideas were.” M. le Maire ob- 
viously does know what ideas are. He went on to say that the 
city forgot political resentments; and he presumed, growing in his 
audacity, to congratulate the Regent-elect on being the organ of 
“these ideas of conciliation”; assuming from the Prince’s age, 
that he belonged to the “ young generation.” The black de- 
pravity of the following passage crowns this extraordinary address— 

“If it be reserved for you to fill these high and arduous functions, we are 
confident that we shall behold you giving all desirable guarantees to liberty, 
accepting representative institutions with sincerity, maintaining the dignity of 
France towards other powers, reviving the generous traditions of the old 
French policy, and proving that revolutions ought not to place a people be- 
neath what they were when they gave obedieuce to the absolute will of kings.” 

Now most princes would have been, if we may be allowed the 
expression, “ flabbergasted” by this outrage of imputing to them 
all kinds of virtues and intentions not common to royal breasts ; 
but Némovurs is the son of a schoolmaster, and well did he show 
his practice in theme-spinning: he did not even boggle at “ideas.” 
The bystanders were quite delighted at the set-to; as appears from 
their applause, duly noted in the Journal des Débats— 

“In the political address which you have just delivered before me, I shall 
draw a distinction between ideas, which, though no doubt possessing a certain 
affinity, are of two different characters. You have discussed the private in- 
terests of the town, and the general interests of the country. ‘To put forward, 
defend, and successfully establish the first, you are invested with special autho- 
rity; and I shall be happy on my part to prove to you my inclination to unite 
in your endeavours to the utmost extent of my influence and my power. As 
to general interests, you must at once comprehend that your authority differs 
in nothing from that of any other citizen; and, indeed, the propriety of dis- 
cussing such matters here in too explicit a manner may even be questioned. 
(Cries of ‘* Vive le Roi!”) Undoubtedly, every Frenchman has a right to 
publish his opinions; but you cannot be ignorant throvgh what an ordeal they 
must pass in order to merit the title of national will. (Applause.) You can- 
not but be aware that there are Chambers of Parliament; that the country 
elects its representatives; that their assembly, by its majority, publishes to the 
world a voice which has never been misunderstood. (‘* Vive le Roi!” Vive 
le Duc de Némours!”) It would be useless to enlarge here on ideas which 
could have no judges, to enter on a discussion which could not be decided, or 
to lose in disputes without an object the few brief moments appropriated to a 
friendly interview. Monsieur le Maire, I did not come here to seek for 
homage, but for sympathy. (Strong marks of approbation from the bystanders, 
and cries of “ Vive le Roi!”) I shall be well pleased to meet with such sen- 
timents among you, in the love you bear our institutions, and in devotedness to 
the King, who never separates himself from devotedness to the country. 
( Approbation.) Undoubtedly, 1 myself belong to the rising generation; but I 
have no desire to despoil by anticipation that to which in my turn I shall 
belong. In the vast and happy development of social conditions which I 
wish for as well as you, let us not omit to assign an honourable place to dis- 
tinguished services, to eminent abilities, to minds exerci xperience, to 
hearts proved by struggles with fortune. Let us not esteetMiat too great a merit 
not to have lived at all—that is to say, to have neither se’ or compared, nor 
judged for ourselves, It is not by this title that the future belongs to us. If 
I am proud of having been brought up with the youth of the present day, it is 
because I feel in myself the power to render services to my country, the desire 
to add to its glory, and the determination to defend it were it ever to be 
really attacked. It is on those grounds that I accept your anticipations. 
Called, in consequence of a family misfortune, which has been felt in France as 
a public one—( Loud cries of “ Yes, yes!” from all sides)—called, I say, to a 
position which I equally wish and hope may never come to pass, I should, if 
necessary, know how to preserve, pure and intact, all the sacred deposits in- 
trusted to my charge, and to devote myself exclusively to the defence of our 
institutions, as well as to the maintenance of the dignity of France. (Loud 
applause.) I have still to express, Monsieur le Maire, the satisfaction I feel 
at sharing with you in those sentiments of conciliation, which cause you to 
cover with oblivion the struggles of which this country has been the theatre ; 
and, with you, I earnestly pray for that concord of sentiments and actions which 
constitutes the strength and union of nations.” 1 ‘ 

The mixture of condescension and firmness here is very imposing. 
The Prince deigns to recognize the municipal functions of the 
Mayor; he admits that he himself is young; and he invites sym- 
pathy,—concessions to the Democratic spirit of the age, dictated by 
an astuteness equal to his father’s, who, on his accession to the 
throne, made carrying an umbrella pass for an earnest of good prac- 
tical government on popular principles. ‘Thus far concession : but the 
Regent-elect resolutely refuses to admit the Mayor’s right to make a 
speech on Parliamentary matters unless duly elected ; he rejects the 
“‘ ideas "—he won't enlarge upon them ; and he very profoundly in- 
forms the Mayor of Mans, that the future does not belong to us by 
the title of not living—that is, of not seeing and judging for ourselves. 
This predication is obscure, perhaps from its profundity. Does he 
mean that the Mayor has not judged for himself—did not write his 
own address? Such things have been, as Horne Tooke is said 
to have written Becxrorn's address to Georce the Third—the 
only parallel in history to this monstrous proceeding. Grorae, by 
the way, did not spout a counter-address; perhaps because he had 
not, like Némours, seen a draft of the admonition. To recur to 
the obscurity : does the Prince mean to allow that M. le Maire did 
think for himself? And what is having a title to the future ? does 
it mean the rest of one’s life? In that case, it must mean that M. 
le Maire ought to be hanged if he did not think for himself. 

But the cream of the jest came after the lecture was over. It 
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must be confessed that the Mayor produced —_ the whole a | 
better thesis on the duties of princes than the Prince did on the 
duties of citizens; perhaps because M. Trouvi-Cuavuves took 
more time to his composition, for both give evidence of a good 
deal of pains. Had it all ended with the rival lectures, the King’s 
son might have appeared at a disadvantage. But it did not end 
so. Political, if not poetical justice, was done; and after the 
Mayor went home, exulting in that he had beaten the Prince, he 
found out his mistake—he was dismissed. 

Moral for the French people—Do not fancy that you are in 
England, and that you can say what you like: never talk to a 
prince about “ ideas.” 





ACTORS. 


One day, no matter how many years ago, our eye was caught, 
while passing an “ external paper-hanging station,” by a theatrical 
broadside announcing, among other novelties, ‘‘ The Juvenile 
Actress of All Work.” It was not the youth of the performer that 
struck us—“ infant phaenomenons” have long ceased to be novel- 
ties; but the name recalled an acquaintance some ten years earlier 
with the parents of the prodigy. 

They were then provincial stars of some repute, who had en- 
countered each other for the first time in the company. Both 
were persons of irreproachable character, and of manners (espe- 
cially the lady) which admitted of their being received into good 
society. Both were performers of talent, though neither could be 
regarded as an artist. With excitable temperaments, and more 
sentiment than imagination, they liked to suppose themselves in 
the position of the character they assumed, and to declaim as they 
thought themselves would have done in similar circumstances. 
They had no conception of the mimetic art as an art: but youth, 
agreeable persons, a dash of sentiment, and enthusiasm, made them 
pass muster with the crowd as well as if they had. The stage was 
their profession; yet they followed it with all the slovenly inexpert- 
ness, though with all the enthusiasm, of amateurs. Years of ex- 
perience of its disagreeable realities had not killed in them that 
dreamy enthusiasm which makes so many young people imagine the 
professional exertions of the actor a source of pleasure to himself. 

From that time we had not met: we had heard of their marriage, 
and that was all. And here, when least thought of, they reappeared 
before us with a child, which they had evidently taken a pride and 
pleasure in training to their own profession. The enthusiasm of 
youth had survived ; their profession had been worn with its first 
gloss ; they had entertained the same comfortable faith in the 
talents of their child as in their own. And yet this comfortable 
opinion must have fought hard to keep its ground against ten years 
of employment, in the first line it is true, but in the first line of 
third-rate houses; for this their first emerging from the provinces 
was into a very minor theatre. 

It might on first thoughts appear that this undying enthu- 
siasm could only be found in persons such as we have been de- 
scribing—in such as never become artists, but remain through 
life what may be called professional amateurs. Munpen, who in 
his way was a perfect artist, could not endure that his son should 
see him on the stage, much less could he have thought of training 
him to the profession. On the other hand, Garrick, who was an 
artist of the fisst class, retained to the last a chiidish delight in 
exhibiting himself. Macrrapy, again, is said to participate in 
the feelings of Munpen. 








OUR LAST VISIT TO THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Ir the earlier works of Rossini were reluctantly admitted among the 
classics of the lyric drama when tried by the high standard of Mozarr 
and Guuvck, they are fairly forced into that position when compared 
with the productions of the new Italian school. Opre had a theory in 
a sister art, that a man never attained in the course of a life to any 
thing truer or more forcible than the first conceptions of his manhood. 
All that experience gives, is the power more rapidly to master and 
fashion the ideas ; in quality, in beauty, they gain nothing. The truth 
of this observation might be illustrated out of many of the partitions of 
youthful composers; but in none, as it seems to us, more aptly than in 
that charming production of Rossini J/ Barbiere. What graces of 
melody in the subjects of air or chorus, or in the phrases of the 
orchestra, luxuriate in that work !—a work doubly charming, from its 
announcing the well-read musician as well as the original genius. Has 
Rossini ever done any thing better? We pause, and, revolving the 
whole train of his more ambitious attempts, from Ze/mira to Guillaume 
Tell, confess that we see in I/ Barbiere the alpha and omega of his 
genius—the epitome of that delightful novelty which he has added to 
the style of the lyric drama. Rossrni is infinitely obliged to the tem- 
porary occupants of the stage, his successors, for so happily signalizing 
by contrast the vivid genius and freshness of the ideas which his wo:k 
contains, 

There are those who object to visit operas during the last nights of a 
season, from an idea that a general laxity prevails, and that the approach 
of the recess renders it a carnival-time to singers and band. This ob- 
jection was certainly not in force on ‘Tuesday; when Grist and 
Mario delivered their songs, &c. in the most exquisite style, and, save 
some improvement that might have been desired in the performance of 
the male chorus, and Fornisari's comparative inefficiency as Figaro, a 
curtailed version of the opera was admirably given. No description 
can do justice to the finished skill and taste with which Grist executed 
her well-known airs; it was absolutely the perfection of the florid style. 
To a lightness and purity of voice essentially her own, she unites all 
the volubility of Crivt1 Damonreau, the ease and grace of Sonrac, and 
as far as her organ permits the audacity of Mauipran. Runs, arpeg- 





gios, and divisions of the most ornate kind, as distinetly performed as if 
by the staccato bow of a Sivori or De Berror, met the ear in rich and 


wonderful profusion. The effects which this lady draws from a voice 
of no great compass are truly wonderful. Her singing has become like 
her person—fully rounded and finished; it has not one angle—not a 
single point of offence to the ear. Another charm lent to her perform- 
ance is her great interest in music. Her facility in the bravura style 
has not rendered her an automaton: she is still the creature of passion 
and impulse; listens with delight to herself and others; and when a 
passage of artless melody occurs, delivers it with the expression and 
soul of the author. We cannot allow the season to close without 
recording a few observations on the actual condition of this fine singer. 

Magzio also appeared to great advantage in Z/ Barbiere; and if he 
wanted some of the delicately fine inflections of RuBIn1, was at least 
less disposed to offend by redundancy of ornament. He has execution 
enough, an exceedingly pure and sweet organ, and all the qualities 
which answer to our idea of a first tenor. 

FornIsaRi sang with little tone, but a good share of noise. He ap- 
pears to possess more of personal activity than of the vis comica, It is 
a grave fault in his duets and concerted singing, that he attracts atten- 
tion to himself at the expense of the general effect. 

The superiority of the combinations at this house, when they are 
carefully managed, is incontestible. After hearing the boasted Scala 
and the Académie Royale, we are afresh persuaded that there is ne 
music to be heard like that of our Italian Opera. 





ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL LECTURES. 
CITY OF LONDON LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 
ALDERSGATE STREET. 

A DIscouRSE on vocal and instrumental music was delivered at this 
place on Monday evening, by Mr. W. Carpenter, and illustrated by 
songs from Mr. Jones, tenor of the Park Theatre, New York. A 
glance at the progress of the illustrations, which, after a serious prelec- 
tion, introducing “ Lord remember David,” skipped off to “ Wapping 
Old Stairs,” and, landing us at the port of “ Lovely Woman,” engaged 
us forthwith to mount our hunters and so “ Tally-ho! to the sport 
away !”—such a series of songs as this will show the nature of the un- 
dertaking: that the display of the various powers of Mr. Jones was to 
be the main attraction, while Mr. CARPENTER’S labours would be chiefly 
confined to talking against time, and so giving the vocalist an oppor+ 
tunity to recover his breath. Now, though we have no objection to 
accompany gentlemen cf such estimable talents as Messrs.. CARPENTER 
and Jones in their rapid career over the various styles of music, we 
think they have somewhat mistaken the ground on which they might 
best occupy attention. Mr. CARPENTER is a good writer and possessed 
of a pleasing elocution, and so far is well qualified as a lecturer; but in 
a discourse professedly written on music, at this. time of day, we expect 
something more than vague generalities and opinions gathered from 
books. To speak well on art, a man must be somewhat of an artist: he 
must have a practical acquaintance with his subject, discrimination in the 
choice of his matter, and an inward conviction of the truths he utters. 
The want of these will always place the lecturer on dangerous ground : 
however elegant his course of reading, refined his style, or judicious his 
delivery, such qualities will but too often gloss over fallacies, and more 
readily introduce questionable statements where exact knowledge is de- 
ficient. Of this we found a glaring instance in the allusion to instru- 
mental music as a thing imperfect and inferior to vocal, because it sug 
gests no definite meaning. Though Mr. Carpenter here errs with Dr. 
BEATTIE, and may rather wish to err with the poet than be right with the 
musician, it is not the less certain that both are in the wrong; and we 
could only wish for each, that they had been properly initiated in the 
mysteries of Mozart's and BEETHOVEN’s Symphonies, to discover that 
the glory of instrumental music is its vagueness—its true province, 
emotion. It is this quality which renders instrumental art so elevated, 
so abstracted, and so difficult—which excludes the “ profane vulgar” 
among composers from the temple of the muse, and admits so few as 
high priests into her penetralia. While mounting on the wings of poetry, 
numerous musicians have earned respectable names, how is it that in in- 
strumental music we have come to the end of our list with three—Haypn, 
Mozart, and BEETHOVEN—if it be not that in the former, music is 
music and something more, and in the latter, the pure abstracted art, 
which freed from adventitious aid, and admitting nothing common, be- 
comes proportionably difficult? We mention this merely to show on 
what a rock a musical lecturer, not practically inducted into the science, 
may suddenly find himself. Instramental music had indeed better have 
been wholly excluded from the topies of Mr. CanPENTER—Wwere it only 
for the simple reason that he had no means of illustrating it. 

We will venture to say, that some musical evenings of an entertain-~ 
ing character are within the power of the lecturer and illustrator, if 
they make the attempt with a judicious mutual estimate; Mr. Car- 
PENTER beither committing himself to opinions on the one hand nor to 
generalities and commonplace on the other; and Mr. Jones not desiring 
sentences as new pegs whereon to hang his songs, nor keeping his au- 
dience in suspense while a review of music from the creation of the 
world forms the overture to “ Lord remember David.” Music and 
literature join hands on many subjects. Of these, one of the best has 
been selected by Wixson in his “ Adventures of Prince Charlie”; but 
there remain others in which song and reading might reflect a mutual 
and alternate interest—in which unity of purpose might be preserved, 
and extravagant coutrasts of style in the illustrations avoided. To 
prevent offence to the taste in the performance of any series of compo- 
Sitions, it is absolutely necessary to adjust their position in due grada- 
tions. This should be more considered than it is in getting up musical 
entertainments, where we seldom find any thing more mismanaged than 
variety. 

Mr. Jongs is a favourable specimen of a theatrical tenor, of American 
education. His voice is unequal, and certainly not first-rate in quality ; 
but he has a good ear, and a feeling somewhat beyond the convention- 
alities of the dramatic profession, which is rarely a pure school. In his 
lower notes he reminds us of BraHam; in his slide or portamento, (of 
which he is somewhat too profuse, ) of Sarto; in his falsetto, of SINCLAIR, 
He manages his resources with discretion, and by duly controlling his 
energy, contrives not to offend by exaggeration. Mr. Jonrs has ac- 
quirements as a bravuraesinger far superior to those usually displayed 
in our theatres; and we think he would, if found there, become popular 
among a large class of hearers. 
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COLONEL JAMES CAMPBELL’S EXCURSIONS, &e. 
IN CEYLON. 

AFTER a varied service in several parts of the world, Colonel 
CamPpBELL was ordered with his regiment to Ceylon, in 1819; 
where he remained for several years, doing duty at Colombo, the 
seat of government, acting as Commandant of Galle, a sea-port at 
the Southern extremity of the island, and figuring both as judicial 
and military chief in the Seven Korles, an inland district on the 
Eastern coast. The discharge of the duties connected with these 
posts would have enabled the Colonel to see something of the 
country and the people; but he was of too active a mind to be 
satisfied with what mere duty enabled him to see. He was a 
lover of field-sports and fishing ; which took him not only through 
his districts, but often considerably beyond them. ‘Then, he had a 
taste for horticulture and floriculture; which induced him to ob- 
serve the natural productions of the places he visited. He was 
also a practical political economist, though he looks down upon the 
science; and had a strong turn for colonization, which made him 
eye the capabilities of forest, swamp, river, sea, and so forth, co- 
existing with a supply of cheap labour. He had also other turns,— 
a turn for good living; a turn for converting the heathen, not zx 
propria persona, but by means of missionaries ; a turn for company 
and good fellowship, with a disposition to observe men and man- 
ners; and lastly, a turn for writing down what he saw in the shape 
of a journal. It is from the memorandums made in this way 
that Colonel Campsetx has been able to produce the volumes 
before us, with the addition of some other works on Ceylon, and 
incidental remarks which the progress of events or the later lights 
of the author have given rise to. 

It will be guessed that there is variety enough in Colonel Camp- 
BELL’s book: and as a writer, he has the off-hand and fluent 
straightforwardness of a good military talker or story-teller, with 
much of their want of purpose or logic. Beyond the voyage out, 
and a subsequent trip to Bombay in consequence of illness, there is 
no thread to the narrative of Colonel Campsety’s “ Excursions, 
Field Sports, and Adventures.” They are like a batch of tales 
told by a sportsman after the cloth is cleared. We hear of one 
adventure in this place and of another in that; but, partly from 
the want of any distinctive quality in the things themselves or in 
the mind of the narrator, partly from the auditor's ignorance of the 
locality, not supplied by any scientific precision or picturesque 
graphic power on the part of the story-teller, and partly, we opine, 
from a deficiency of the “organ of order” in the narrator's 
cranium, the whole leaves the impression of a medley. Change 
rather than relief is produced by an occasional intermingling of 
politics, religion, antiquities, and political economy, with the Nim- 
rodian exploits. And something like this medley is the character 
of the book before us. It has little plan, little precision, and its 
words contain few conclusions. It might be dealt with “ any- 
how ”—doubled, trebled, or halved. It isa further defect, that 
the years which have passed since Colonel CampsELt was in 
Ceylon appear to have superseded some of his remarks, or at least 
to have rendered them of doubtful correctness; whilst the publi- 
cations of other writers—as Davy and Fornes—have deprived 
some of the matter of the freshness it would have possessed had 
the observations been published nearer the time they were made. 
However, the book is readable and agreeable enough ; but it would 
have been better presented in the form of a series of Cingalese 
sketches than in its present shape: a good many pleasant articles 
might be taken out of it, upon manners, sports, and modes of life. 

ETIQUETTE AT CEYLON. 

This is a point to which I would call the attention of respectable persons, 
who may intend to settle in Ceylon; for without introductions to some of the 
first people, they will have little chance of getting into genteel society, or, at 
all events, into the first circle. Even the Cingalese entertain strange notions 
with regard to the different classes in England. It was in some way or other 
reported, that one of their Governors had a brother in the wine-trade in 
London; and their indignation was highly excited at the idea of the King of 
England baving sent out the brother of a person who kept a wine-bazuar to be 


their Governor. 
FOOD AND PRICES AT CEYLON. 

The whole of the indigenous fruits of Ceylon are produced in the greatest 
abundance, and can be purchased for a mere trifle. I ought here, however, 
also to mention, that poultry at Galle are very cheap—viz. geese (taking the 
rix-dollar at 1s. 9d.) usually sell for 1s. each; ducks, 1s. per pair; Muscovy 
ducks, 1s. 2d. per pair; turkies, (most of which come from Matura, and are 
very large and fine,) about 8d. each; pea-fowl, 1s. 3d. per pair; common 
fowl, 8d. per pair; there are some other kinds of fowls, such as the Malay, 
&c. &c.; also several kinds of pigeons, all sold at equally cheap rates. Mr. 
Bennett also mentions, in his very useful Manual, that Ceylon bullocks, 
which are very small, may be purchased for about 30s. to 40s. each, ind 
cows for less. (We always looked upon buffalo beef as detestable, and 
scarcely fit for making soup.) Jaffna sheep, (seldom good,) at three, four, or 
five shillings each ; Bengal sheep, (which, after being well and expensively fed 

















on grain, afford delicious mutton,) and kids, vary in price according to the de- 
mand for them; but I have known the former, when brought, on great occa- 
sions, to table, to have cost the entertainer, between the original price and 
feeding, fully 10s. 6d. per pound. Now, however, sheep, especially those from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which thrive remarkably well, have been greatly 
multiplied in Ceylon; so that mutton for common use can be had on very 
reasonable terms; and I perfectly agree with Mr. Bennett, that too much can- 
not be said in favour of the fish of Ceylon, particularly of the Scir-fish and 
soles; to make sauce for which, prawns, from six to eight inches in length, 
and oysters and shrimps, are in great abundance, excellent of their kinds, and 
very cheap. 
INTELLECTUAL AMUSEMENTS. 

I hope I may be excused for likewise mentioning, that I believe no people in 
the world have so few amusements as the Cingalese; indeed they are not 
worth describing: but the Moormen are the most surprisingly expert people I 
ever heard of in flying paper kites; and here this is not the amusement of 
the children only, but also of men. They never, as we do, put long tails to 
them ; yet they contrive to make them ascend to a great height, and to per- 
form many curious but particularly circular evolutions, and to dart with sur- 
prising velocity in all directions, even coming down almost to the ground, and 


, Instantly going up again as high as before, and there remaining perfectly 
| steady. These people make also what are called pellet-bows; with which, 


after a little practice, almost any one can shoot with great precision. I have 
seen a small ball of dried clay, sent from a considerable distance by one of 
them, go through a Jarge earthen chatty or pitcher, full of water, carried upon 
a girl’s head; and the water, to her great surprise, pour all over her very 
lightly attired person, without her being aware what could have been the cause, 
until she saw the aperture made in her chatty. This was sometimes the amuse- 
ment of our young gentlemen, particularly during the heat of the day. But I 
never knew an instance when the poor girl was allowed to go home without 
being more than sufficiently paid for her chatty. 
CINGALESE IDEA OF SPORT. 

Whilst I remained at Bovegoddé, I had excellent sport, and shot quantities 
of water-fowl of various kinds, such as wild ducks, teal, or widgeon. The 
obliging Coral, who sometimes accompanied me, one day told me, that if I 
would allow him, he could conduct me to a place where I might rely upon 
having excellent sport. Of course I consented to go with him; and just before 
sunset, he brought me to a spot where the lake becomes so narrow that its 
banks are connected by one of those strange, high, single-plank bridges, which 
are to be met with in many parts of Ceylon: and I can assure the reader, that 
to cross rivers or lakes by means of one of them, especially if they happen to be 
deep and contain alligators, is very far indeed from being an agreeable under- 
taking. I there found a seat prepared for me, as the Coral had no idea of 
sport attended with any kind of fatigue. As soon as it began to darken, the 
numbers of birds, especially water-fowl, which passed through this narrow 
opening, to roost upon the trees on the banks of the lake, and which flew low 
and slowly along, were considerable: I therefore had little else to do but to sit 
or stand and fire away until darkness prevented me from any longer secing the 
birds. This was mere slaughtering, and did not deserve the name of sport, as 
or of them were brought down almost at my feet: the Coral, however, was 
highly delighted, and I had to appear to be equally so. 

COLONEL CAMPBELL’S INVENTION FOR ALLIGATOR-FISHING. 

I soon became tired of and disgusted with this butchering occupation; and 
requested that an intelligent blacksmith might be sent to me from Galle; to 
whom I explained, after a good deal of trouble, what I wanted ; and by making 
a pattern in wood, I got him to fashion for me, for next day’s sport, a small 
trident-shaped spear or harpoon, which had a socket to receive a long handle, 
made of tough and pliable wood, which could be easily disengaged when the 
alligator was struck. In this way, I fully expected to have the fellow fairly 
caught and held fast by the barbs. I also hoped that, by means of a line 
fastened to the harpoon, I should be able to play him, as we do pike or salmon 
at home. 

Though apparently little satisfied with my contrivance, and inclined to 
laugh at the idea of my thus catching alligators, the people assembled in con- 
siderable numbers, at one of the deepest and more distant lakes, where alli- 
gators were known to be numerous, in order to see how I was to proceed; but 
they at the same time assured me, that their mode of despatching them was by 
far the best and safest. 

1 took with me in the canoe a Cingalese, whom I had remarked the day be- 
fore to be dexterous in using the spear, and who scemed to know where to look 
for alligators. Encouraged by me, he had not been long poking about among 
some tall reeds, which grew in the tolerably deep and dark-coloured water, be- 
fore he drove the instrument weil into a good-sized one. The wounded animal 
instantly twitched the long and pliant handle out of his hands; and away he 
went, dragging along the canoe, with us in it, in fine style, causing the water 
as it were to boil around him. In a few minutes, however, he became slug- 
gisb, and at last lay like a log at the bottom. We then paddled to the shore ; 
and giving the greatly astonished and amused people the end of the line, they 
hauled him out of his oozy bed, already almost dead; the harpoon having been 
forced, notwithstanding the hardness of his back, nearly through his body, in 
which it held fast, as I expected, by the long and strong barbs. He was nearly 
eighteen feet in length. 5 = = 

Before my return to Galle, I had another day’s sport of this kind; and I 
fully intend to have many more. The Cingalese, moreover, had now become 
satisfied that my contrivance was not a bad one, though they still preferred 
their own safer and more expeditious plan : and in this idea they were confirmed 
by what they in one instance saw; for a large alligator, which I bad struck 
with the harpoon, rose instantly to the surface, within a yard or two of the 
canoe, and looked so fiercely at me that I thought it best to send a ball through 
his head; which settled him ina moment. I had thought it well to have my 
gun with me; but it was so fastened to the canoe, that in case of an upset it 
could not be lost in the lake. L must now beg to assure the reader, that I 
never in Scotland, Ireland, nor in any other part of the world, had half such 
amusing and interesting sport from salmon, pike, or trout, as on this occasion 
from alligators; and should he be an amateur, and ever have the good luck to 
come to Ceylon, or to be in a country where such sport can be enjoyed, I hope 
he will adopt my plan, and try his hand at alligator-fishing. 

FASHION AT BOMBAY. 

I was induced to go to a ball given here by some gentlemen to Mrs. , 
the wife of an officer of rank, who was about to proceed to assume a command 
in the interior. But, in truth, I cannot even pretend to be an admirer of those 
who at Bombay are looked upon as fashionables: yet 1am by no means, oor 
had I any reason to be, prejudiced against them. In truth, I looked upon 
myself whilst there as an unconcerned spectator, without the slightest bias one 
way or other; and I may therefore observe, I hope without giving offence, that 
I saw nothing at that grand ball to induce me to change the opinion I had pre- 
viously formed, or to make me imagine that they could ever have moved in 
any other world of fashion but their own. With few exceptions, the ladies 
were either badly or over-dressed ; or I should rather say, that their a ex- 
pensive dresses were ill made, and gencrally worse put on; and the profusion 
of ornaments which many of them wore had a very different effect to what 
was intended; and I could not but fancy what a Parisian belle would have 
thought of most of them. Yet it must be admitted, that even the English 
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fashionables, who, after Waterloo, went in such crowds to Paris, deservedly 
excited the amazement as well as the ridicule of those admirably-dressed pretty 
trippers. Indeed, our ladies’ little silk and straw bonnets, their absurdly long- 
waisted and oddly-shaped gowns, and their awkward mode of striding along, 
too often, I must say, justified the French in exclaiming, “ Mon Dieu, quelles 
figures!” 

A main object of Colonel Camrsrxi in publishing his book ap- 
pears to have been, to recommend Ceylon as a place for settle- 
ment, on account of the fertility of its soil, the salubriousness of 
its climate, and the facility of obtaining cheap labour. As a spot 
fo: a capitalist aiming at pursuits akin to those of the planter, 
Ceylon is probably as favourable a place as India; but as no prudent 
person would embark in such a course without local knowledge, or 
a connexion that could furnish it, we need not enter into this ques- 
tion. For the small capitalist to attempt a settlement in such a 
country, would be fvolish, to say the least. ‘There is first the ob- 
stacle of language—he could not directly communicate with his 
people. If he buried himself in the woods, he would be exposed 
to all the evils of malaria, without being sure of finding native la- 
bourers ; if he went near the existing settlements, he might have a 
difficulty in getting land, and be obnoxious to what he probably 
fled from at home—the assumption of superior casteship by 
persons whose real claims he might not feel disposed to admit. 
The labour, even in the few well-peopled districts, though nomi- 
nally low-priced, might not turn out to be cheap; and we ques- 
tion whether the products of Ceylon do not require to be managed 
upon a larger scale than the common colonist’s means would per- 
mit. Then the climate is a still more fatal obstacle. Colonel 
CAmpseELt, indeed, is in raptures with it: and it may be allowed 
to be less burning than that of India, whilst the mountain-tops ap- 
proach in coclness to England. But a great part of the country 
the Colonel admits to be unwholesome: a night suffices to produce 
a fever, which may destroy life, or when overcome requires a sea- 
voyage to restore health. And it wanted not the further indica- 
tion given by our author’s observations on the effect produced 
on the personal appearance of the ladies, to decide that a climate 
within a few degrees of the Equator could not be fitted to preserve 
vigorous health in European constitutions. Lastly, according to 
the Colonel's own account, some districts are unfit for settlement 
till roads have been opened through them and they are reclaimed 
from a state of nature. 


MR. OWEN’S MEMOIR ON THE MYLODON ROBUSTUS AND 
THE HABITS OF THE MEGATHERIOID ANIMALS. 


Tue all but complete skeleton of a gigantic animal was discovered 
near Buenos Ayres in 1841, and purchased for the College of Sur- 
geons, through the medium of Sir Woops1ne Parisu, our Chargé 
d’ Affaires. On its arrival in England, the skeleton was put to- 
gether and placed in their Museum ; and the Conservator, Mr. 
Owen, has written a minute description and elaborate memoir 
upon the subject, which is now published by direction of the Coun- 
cil of the College. 

To convey an idea of the form of the extinct gigantic sloth, 
the Mylodon Robustus, to which his skeleton originally belonged, 
is not possible without plates. A notion of its magnitude may be 
attempted. The body, from the fore part of the skull to the end 
of the tail, is 11 feet in length, being rather shorter than the 
hippopotamus; the circumference of the trunk round the pelvis is 
9 feet 9 inches, equalling that of the elephant in breadth and ex- 
ceeding it in depth; the breadth of the largest caudal vertebra is up- 
wards of 10 inches in the mylodon, and but 7 inches in the elephant ; 
whilst the tail of this singular animal, as long as the hind-limbs, 
“and proportionally thick and strong, assists in supporting rather 
than depends from the broad sacral termination of the pelvis.” 
In fact, as exhibited in conjectural action by Mr. Owen’s plate, it 
answers the purpose of a third leg, forming with the two hind-limbs 
a species of tripod. ‘The inferred utility of this formation will be 
seen presently. 

The skeleton is not only curious in itself, as the specimen of an 
extinct race, but important from the light it appears to cast on 
several disputed questions respecting the habits of the family. 
In the Museum at Madrid is a skeleton of the Megatherium, 





“which in certain dimensions surpasses all known quadrupeds, 
existing or extinct.” From the description and the plates of this 
creature, Cuvier inferred from its teeth that it “lived on vege- 
tables; and its robust fore-feet, armed with sharp claws, make 
us believe that it was principally their roots which it attacked,”— 
an opinion extended by his followers to the other classes of 
extinct Edentata, of which the mylodon robustus is one. Dr. 
Buckxtanp and Professor De Brarnvitir, however, reject the 
conclusion of Cuvier, and, from certain anatomical features, asso- 
ciate a bony armour with the internal skeleton of the megatherium; 
whilst Professor De Buarnvitie concludes that it had the manners 
and habits of armadillos, and consequently fed upon flesh, and per- 
haps also on roots, and that it dug up the earth with its enormous | 
claws, if not for concealment at least to obtain ants. Dr. Lunn, 
a Danish naturalist, “after a close examination and extensive com- 
parison of Megatherioid animals, discovered by him in the lime- 
stone caverns of Brazil, has been led to the inference that they 
climbed trees, like the sloths of the present day, in order to feed 
upon their leaves” ; a conclusion that, if true, involves two start- 
ling considerations touching the enormous bulk and clumsy frames 
of the animals, (which appear to unfit them for climbers,) and the 
still more enormous size of the trees they were to climb. Both 
— points are fairly met by Dr. Lunp; who observes upon the 
atter— 





“In truth, what ideas must we form of a scale of creation, where, instead of 
our squirrels, creatures of the size and bulk of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus 
climbed up trees! It is very certain that the forests in which these huge 
monsters gambolled could not be such as now clothe the Brazilian mountains : 
but it will be remembered, that in the former communication which I had the 
honour of submitting to the Society, I endeavoured to show, that the trees we 
now see in this region are but the dwarfish descendants of those loftier and 
nobler forests which originally covered these highlands; and we may surely 
be permitted to suppose that the vegetation of that primeval age was on a no 
less gigantic scale than the animal creation.” 

After a minute examination, bone by bone and processus by 
processus, a survey of the complete skeleton, and a consideration 
of its more remarkable features in reference to comparative 
anatomy, Mr. Owen differs from all these conclusions. He con- 
siders that the Mylodon Robustus, Owen, was of the existing 
sloth species, though of a gigantic size, but that it overthrew trees 
to procure the leaves on which it fed, instead of climbing them. 
The anatomical reasons for this inference would occupy much space 
without being intelligible to general readers, but we may say that 
on this hypothesis some peculiarities of formation are reconcileable 
and explainable. The enormous claws of the fore-arm (popularly 
leg) enabled it to loosen the tree by digging up the earth round the 
roots ; the same weapons enabled it to seize the branches or trunk ; 
the power of the fore-arms produced the to and fro motion by which 
it endeavoured to overthrow the tree; which the peculiar formation 
of the hind-quarters assisted to complete. 

“ The enormous pelvis of the mylodon proclaims itself the centre whence 
muscular masses of unwonted force diverged to act upon the trunk, the tail, 
and the hind-legs. Those muscles originating from the sacrum and the broad 
and extended lip of the ilium, as the sacro-lumbalis, the longissimus and latis- 
simus dorsi, &c., aud which pass forwards to extend the trunk and retract the 
anterior limbs, have left the most marked evidence of their size and energy of 
action in the long and strong spinal crest of the sacrum, and in the broad, 
rugged, and anteriorly-produced margin of the ilium. The fore-limbs being 
weil adapted for grasping the trunk or larger branches of a tree, the forces con- 
centrated upon them from the broad posterior basis of the body are manifestly 
adequate, and are precisely such as might be expected to have codperated in 
the act of uprooting the tree or of wrenching off the branch so seized. But 
in order that the pelvis should possess stability and resistance equivalent to the 
due effect of the forces acting from it and so applied, it was necessary that it 
should hg bound down as it were, and supported by members of corresponding 
strengt 

“ Accordingly, we find a thigh-bone, which, though surpassing the humerus 
in length, is yet not less than bal as broad as it is long, aud provided with tro- 
chanters and ridges, the fit attachments of the tendinous insertions of muscular 
masses which expanded upon the back part and on the fore part of the broad 
and capacious pelvis, and have there left, in strong and numerous interfascicular 
bony crests, unequivocal evidence of the power by which they resisted the 
efforts of the antagonizing muscles attached to the trunk and fore-limbs to 
draw forwards the pelvis and hind-legs, The preponderating weight of both 
these parts, and the extraordinary power of the muscles connecting them to- 
gether, are quite inexplicable on the scansorial hypothesis of the megatherioid 
animals; since, if they attained their food by climbing, the fore-legs would be 
the fixed point when the muscles attaching these to the pelvis were called into 
action, and the hind-extremities, needing only the requisite prehensile power, 
ought to have had their bulk reduced as far as was consistent with such power, 
in order to facilitate their being drawn upwards towards the fore-legs.” 

To the fossil or comparative anatomist Mr. Owen's work is one 
of great interest, from its broad arguments to its minute de- 
scriptions. To the general reader, its learning, acuteness, and 
ingenuity, would be unappreciated, from the scientific character of 
the subject-matter; but some of the more general arguments must 
excite attention from the sagacity and ingenuity they display. Of this 
kind we may instance the following. Existing animals of the sloth 
kind, exposed to falls from trees, are guarded against injury to the 
brain by the strong double bony wall of the cranial cavity. ‘This 
formation extends to the mylodon ; and in the skeleton in question 
there are two fractures of the skull which did not destroy the animal, 
as one is entirely and the other partially healed. This would seem 
to favour the climbing hypothesis: to which Mr. Owen thus re- 
plies, whilst he answers objections that might attribute the blows 
to other sources— 

“The liability of the mylodon, in the habitual practice of uprending and 
prostrating large trees, to be struck by the trunk or some of the large branches, 
must have been greater than that of the sloth to a fall from its tree; and 
therefore the advantage to the mylodon of having a double brain-case would 
not be less. 

“Certain it is, that the habits of life, or the conditions under which the 
mylodon existed, did render it obnoxious to violent blows on the head, and that 
it was owing to the extensive and deep cellular diploé of the skull, that they 
were not, in the present instance, death-hlows. 

“Tt is at least not probable that any large mammiferous animal could have 
survived so extensive and complicated a fracture and depression of the vitreous 
table at the back part of the skull, as that which in the mylodon is here con- 
fined to the outer table. Either of the blows, however, to the force of which 
that strong plate of bone has yielded, must have stunned and at least have 
temporarily disabled the animal; and, if inflicted by the paw of some suffi- 
ciently powerful carnivore, would have left the mylodon its easy and unresist- 
ing prey. If the skull of an animal so destroyed had been preserved and after- 
wards discovered in a fossil state, the broken bones would not have presented 
any of those effects of the reparative processes which are so extensively mani- 
fested in the very remarkable specimen under consideration. 

“ It is not very probable that the mylodon, if disabled and its skull fractured 
by a blow received in conflict with another ofits kind, would have been suffered 
to escape : the victorious assailant would in all likelihood have followed up his 
advantage by a mortal wound, such as an irate megatherium might easily have 
inflicted with its sharp and ponderous claw if excited by combative or destrac- 
tive instincts. Nothing, however, that bas yet reached us of the habits of ex- 
isting edentata would lead to the supposition that the extinct ones were 
actuated by these instincts, or were characterized by less peaceful habits than 
those of the sloths, the ant-eaters, and armadillos of the present day. Only 
in self-defence against the carnivorous jaguar or puma is the strong-cla 
aut-eater (myrmecophaga jubata) reported to use successfully its powerful 
weapons, with the analogues of which a mylodon or megatherium might be 
conjectured to have produced the injuries in our present fossil, on the com- 
bative hypothesis of their origin. But in the conflict of the great ant-eater 
with the Jaguar, the predatory assailant is overcome by the pertinacity of the 
grasp, not by the force of the blow. The only analogies, therefore, by which 
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we can test the conjecture that the injuries in question were inflicted by another 
megatherioid animal, diminish its probability. 

“There is no certain or conclusive evidence that human beings coexisted 
with the megatherian animals: but, assuming a primeval race of Indians to 
have disputed the lordship of the American forests with the edentate giants, 
and to have waged against them, as against all other inferior animals, a war of 
extermination, the same difficulty presents itself to the supposition of the 
recovery and escape of a stunned mylodon from their deadly assaults with clubs 
and other weapons, as from the claws and teeth of the beast of prey: for the 
flesh of the leaf-eating megatherian would doubtless be as much prized for food 
by a human destroyer as that of the sloth is by the Indians of the present day. 


“ With these difficulties, therefore, opposing themselves to these conjectures, | : 
| done quite as well; and where “1’ onda bruna” is translated ‘ the 


which naturally rise in the mind at the first view of the injuries on the skull! 
of the extinct mylodon, and which suggest the hostile attacks of some other 
animal as their cause, we are compelled to refer those injuries to the effects of 
some inanimate force, which, having felled the mylodon and temporarily dis- 
abled it, was spent, and could not follow up the blow. Toa huge denizen of 
the woods, what accident more likely to produce such injuries than the fall of a 
tree ; and what inhabitant of the forest more obnoxious to such an accident 
than one destined by its organization to be habitually engaged in uprooting, and 
therefore in danger from the descent of heavy trees? The form of the healed 
as well as of the partly-healed fracture, in both of which the fissures diverse 
from a lcogitudinal instead of radiating from a central depression, accords 
better with a blow from a branch or trunk of a tree than with one inflicted by 
the point of a large claw. It must, therefore, be conceded, that both the in- 
juries, and the structure of the skull by which their immediate fatal effects 

we been obviated, accord with the habits assigned to the megatherian animals 
in the present memoir; while they can receive no elucidation from, nor appear 
in any way connected with, the acts of digging the earth for roots, or ants, or 
for concealment, which have been severally conjectured to be the habitual 
labour of the megatherioids by Cuvier, D’Alton, and De Blainville.” 

In the getting-up of this quarto volume no expense is spared. 
It is illustrated by upwards of twenty plates: one of them a 
sketch of the skeleton, exhibited not exactly in action but pre- 
paring for action ; whilst opposed to it is a specimen of the nearest 
allied existing genus, drawn to the same scale, and looking like a 
dwarf against a Hercules. 


DAYMAN’S DANTE. 


OF all the Italian poets, Danre would seem susceptible of being 
most finely translated into English. His geniusis not alien to that 
of our own clime. Though less laboriously straining after pomp of 
style than our own Mitton—though possessing a majesty of which 
Bunyan, the author of what a stage-manager might term a “coat- 
and-waistcoat ” epic, was destitute—the real lifelike aspect of his 
visions is not remote from the effect commonly ascribed to the homely 
English fabulist, and his exalted style exceeds in stern simplicity 
the lofty poet, while his subject is akin to that of both our popular 
writers. His manner is English: it is more direct, more concise, 
graver, than that of his countrymen in general; and though there 
are glimpses of passion, tender as well as fierce, his nature was less 
voluptuous and enjoying. He describes the reading, the tremours, 
the doom of Paolo and Francesca: Ariosto would have described 
their endearments. Thus the luxuriant redundancy, and the forms 
of style which depend on expression, or feeling as developed in 
its national aspect, do not embarrass the translator as in the 
romantic poets, and, though in a different way, still more in Ps- 
TRARCH—ultra-Italian in the particular fashion of his highly 
artificial effusions. The obscurities which have been a bugbear 
in the Florentine are of two kinds: the political allusions are not 
a difficulty incidental to the language, and they concern not the 
translator but only the commentator; they are matters of fact, 
not of form, and are as much obstacles to an Italian as to 
an English reader: the occasional obscurities of idea are in- 
cidental to the dreamy nature of the subject, not always to the 
form of expression; as in the case-of the first triplet, which starts 
at once from an abstraction, the “ middle of the way of life,” to its 
physical type, the ‘ dark wood,” without expressly warning the 
reader that the transition has taken place. In the Journey to the 
Other World, two disputing commentators on SHAKSPERE are re- 
presented as appealing to the bard himself touching the meaning of 
a particular passage; when he replies, that really he does not 
know himself. There are many ideas and feelings which occur to 
the mind that are in their nature vague and doubtful, and the 
poet is licensed to copy Nature in all her moods. The translator 
must copy his original: ifthe painting makes the outline lost in 
some deep shadow, the engraver must not venture to trace it, but 
must reproduce the ambiguous darkness. The real difficulty in 
handling Danre’s text lies in the power and beauty of the idea, 
which a timid or feeble copyist may spoil. But the translator will 
find his greatest strength in the closest fidelity to his original. 
Such is the duty of every translator. Some, indeed, hold it to be 
his office to produce such a work as the original writer would have 
produced had he written in the different language: but that notion 
totally loses sight of facts. It must be, for instance, impossible 
to presume how Dante would have written had he thought in 
English: the thoughts as well as the expression would certainly 
have been different. Moreover, translation is the representative 
of something which is already: it is not simply to mul- 
tiply the number of works in any tongue; the translated Italian 
literature is not an addition to English literature, but a means 
of enabling the English people at large to possess the ideas 
of great Italian writers, and furthermore as vivid a conception as 
possible how they think and write in that quarter. To come back 
to the particular, a translation of Dante should as nearly as pos- 
sible let the English reader know what Dante is—for that is what the 
English reader wishes to know—not what the poet might have been 
had he been our own countryman. In this respect, Mr. Davman 
has gone rightly to work. He has endeavoured to keep as close to 
his author as two dissimilar vocabularies would admit. He has 


| very properly imitated Dante's terza rima; for though the endless 





weaving of that verse is in itself tedious, and the multiplication of 
rhymes is more difficult in English than Italian, Dante did not 
write in blank verse, or any thing but ¢erza rima; and metre is one 
characteristic of every poet’s style. Mr. Dayman avails himself 
too of many licences, even to the literal translation of words not 
used in our language. This is not only fair, but useful, as bringing 
the translation closer to the text. It is, however, at times carried 
too far; as where Virgil’s “ parlar” is rendered “ parle,”—because 
that is not translation, and “ speech” would in all respects have 


waters brown,”—because with us brown means a particular colour, 
and not “dark,” as Danre means; though we have a vague notion 
of some English authority for the translator’s use of the word. Nor 
should a graduate of Oxford be guilty of such lapses as “from 
whence,”—which is more than a licence. These, however, are com- 
paratively trifles. Altogether, Mr. Dayman gives the English 
reader a better idea of Dante, his matter and manner, than any 
previous translator. Take the celebrated description of the 
entrance to Hell, and the inscription over the gate; which we 
compare with the original, and with the standard translation in 
our language, Cary’s; placing the newest version last. 
DANTE. 
“ Per me si va nella citta dolente: 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore : 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 
Giustizia mosse ’1 mio alto fattore ; 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapienza, e’l primo amore. 
Dinanzi a me non fur cose create 
Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro: 
Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che ’ntrate.” 
Queste parole di colore oscuro 
Vid’ io scritte al sommo d’ una porta. 
Perch’ io: “ Maestro, il senso lor m’ é duro.” 
* * * = 


Quivi sospiri, pianti, ed altri guai, 
Risonavan per I’ aere senza stelle, 

Perch’ io al cominciar ne lagrimai. 

Diverse lingue, orribili favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 
Voci alte a tioche, e suon di man con elle 

Facevano un tumulto, il qual s’ aggira 
Sempre in quell’ aria senza tempo tinta 
Come la rena quando il turbo spira. 

Ed io, ch’ avea d’ error la testa cinta, 
Dissi: “ Maestro, che é quel ch’ i’ odo ? 
E che gent’ é, che par nel duol si vinta ?”” 

Ed egli a me: “ Questo misero modo 
Tengon I’ anime triste di coloro, 

Che visser sanza infamia e sanza lodo. 

Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli Angeli che non furon ribelli, 

Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro.” 
CARY. 

“ Through me you pass into the city of wo: 
Through me you pass into eternal pain: 
Through me among the people lost for aye. 
Justice the founder of my fabric moved : 
To rear me was the task of power divine, 
Supremest wisdom, and primeval love. 
Before me things create were none, save things 
Eternal, and eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 
Such characters in colour dim I mark’d 

Over a portal’s lofty arch inscrib’d. 

Whereat I thus: “ Master, these words import 

Hard meaning.” 

* * * 

Here sighs with lamentations and loud moans 

Resounded through the air pierc’d by no star, 

That e’en I wept at entering. Various tongues, 

Horrible languages, outcries of wo, 

Accents of anger, voices deep and hoarse, 

With hands together smote that swell’d the sounds, 

Made up a tumult, that for ever whirls 

Round through that air with solid darkness stain’d, 

Like to the sand that in the whirlwind flies. 

I then, with error yet encompass’d, cried : 

“O master! what is this I hear? what race 

Are these, who seem so overcome with wo ? ” 
He thus to me: “ This miserable fate 

Suffer the wretched souls of those who lived 

Without or praise or blame, with that ill band 

Of Angels mix’d, who nor rebellious prov’d 

Nor yet were true to God, but for themselves 

Were only.” 

DAYMAN. 

“ Through me the path to city named of Wail; 
Through me the path to wo without remove ; 
Through me the path to damned souls in bale! 

Justice inclined my Maker from above : 

I am by virtue of the Might Divine, 
The Supreme Wisdom, and the Primal Love. 

Created birth none antedates to mine, 

Save endless things, and endless I endure : 
Ye that are entering, all hope resign.” 

These words charactered all in hues obscure 
Over a portal’s arch I traced, and said, 

“* Too stern their legend, master, to allure.’ 

* ~ * * 


Sighs there, and moaning sobs, and shriller cries, 
Rebounded echoing through the starless air, 
And early forced the tear-gush from mine eyes : 
Tongues of all strain, dread language of despair, 
ords born of anguish, accents choked with ire, 
And voices loud and hoarse were mingling there, 
With sounds of hands to swell one uproar dire, 
That aye went eddying round that timeless gloom ? 
As the sand eddieth in the whirlwind’s gyre. 
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** Master, what would this din?” asked I, to whom 
Error had blindfold bound the head : “ Say, who 
The tribe that thus lie vanquished by their doom?” 

And he to me: “ The miserable crew 
Of souls now lingers in this piteous mood, 

To whom, alive, nor praise nor blame was due : 

Commingled are they with that caitiff brood 
Of angel natures, which nor dared rebel, 

Nor yet kept faith, but selfish ends pursued.” 

In the foregoing passage, Cary has better rendered the difficult 
inscription ; and in Dayman, Dante’s remark about it is a positive 
mistranslation: yet on the whole, the manner, especially in the 
descriptive part, is a much nearer approach to the original: the 
dizzy whirl, the storm of sounds dismal and confused, the bewilder- 
ment that encircles the poct’s head and confounds his sense, are 
better conveyed. ‘ Timeless gloom” is a hint of the idea “ senza 
tempo tinta”—“ untinged by éme”—that is, the sun, which marks 
time in our world—altogether omitted, or rather perverted, by 


Cary. 

Take the description of ‘‘ the violent against God,” and of the 
indomitable Capaneus. Dante and Virgil come to a sandy plain 
surrounded by a scorched wood— 

DANTE. 
D’ anime nude vidi molta gregge, 
Che piangean tutte assai miseramente, 
E parea posta lor diversa legge: 
Supin giaceva in terra alcuna gente, 
Alcuna si sedea tutta raccolta, 
Ed altra andava continuamente. 
* * * 


Sovra tutto ’] sabbion d’ un cader lento 
Piove ’n di fuoco dilatate falde, 
Come di neve in Alpe sanza vento. 

_ * * * 


Tale scendeva I’ eternale ardore ; 
Onde la rena s’ accendea, com’ esca 
Sotto focile, a doppiar lo dolore. 
Sanza riposo mai era la tresca 
Delle misere mani, or quindi or quinci 
Iscotendo da se |’ arsura fresca. 
I’ cominciai : “* Maestro, tu che vinci 
Tutte le cose fuor che i dimon duri, 
Ch’ all’ entrar della porta incontro uscinci, 
Chi é quel grande che non par che curi 
Lo ’ncendio, e giace dispettoso e torto 
i che la pioggia non par che ’] maturi ? ” 
E quel medesmo, che si fue accorto 
h’ i’ dimandava ’! mio duca di lui, 
Gridd: “ Quale i’ fu’ vivo, tal son morto.” 
CARY. 
Of naked spirits many a flock I saw, 
All weeping piteously, and to different laws 
Subjected ; for on the earth some lay supine, 
Some crouching close were seated, others pac’d 
Inceseantly around ; the latter tribe, 
More numerous, those fewer who beneath 
The torment lay, but louder in their grief. 
* * * * 


O’er all the sand fell slowly wafting down 
Dilated flakes of fire, as flakes of snow 
On Alpine summit, when the wind is hushed. 
* * * * 


So fell the eternal flood, wherewith 
The marle glow’d underneath, as under stove 
The viands, doubly to augment the pain. 
Unceasing was the play of wretched hands, 
Now this, now that way glancing, to shake off 
The heat, still falling fresh. I thus began: 
“Instructor! thou who all things overcom’st, 
Except the hardy demons, that rush’d forth 
‘To stop our entrance at the gate, say who 
Is yon huge spirit, that, as seems, heeds not 
The burning, but lies writhen in proud scorn, 
As by the sultry tempest immatured ?” 

Straight he himself, who was aware I ask’d 
My guide of him, exclaim’d: “ Such as I was 
When living, dead such now I am.” 

DAYMAN. 

Of naked spirits many a herd I saw; 

And plaining all and pitiful their sound, 

Yet seemed the servants of divided law ; 
For some supine lay stretched upon the ground, 

And some to sit their shrinking limbs up-drew, 

And other some went everlasting round. 

* * * * 


Of fiery flakes deliberate slow rain 
Fell aye dilating o’er the parched sands, 
Like snow without a wind on Alpine chain. 
* * * * 


Such of eternal burnings fell the shower, 
From which that sand, as tinder from the steel, 
Kindling, tormented them with double stour. 
In dance, but not of mirth, their hands they wheel 
From side to side, and hopeless of repose, 
Brush off the fresh flakes, scorching as they feel. 
Master,” I prefaced, “ thou whose help o’erthrows 
All hindrance but the obdurate demon host 
To bar our entry at the gate who rose, 
Say, whose yon haughty bulk, that, careless tost 
And twisted, seems the plague-fires to defy, 
As if on him that ripening rain were lost ?” 
And he, that unknown, when he marked how I 
Did of my guide his earthly state inquire, 
Cried, “‘ As of old I lived, such dead I lie.” 


_Here the triplet describing the burning shower will illustrate the 
difference between the two translations. Dayman, with Dante, 
speaks of the fiery flakes as rain—Danrs says they do rain, Day- 
MAN that they are rain: Cary speaks of them as flames falling like 
flakes of snow, the idea of rain omitted. Cary says the wind is 
hushed: Dayan and Danrs, that there is no wind: Cary raises 


. 
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the idea of a breeze, and a lull in that breeze. The snow-like 
stillness and slowness of the fire, which so much aggravate the 
awfulness of the infliction, not only because more deliberate, but as 
seeming more passionless and inexorable in the inflicter, are much 
better rendered by Dayman. Here too Cary is guilty of positive 
mistranslation. His author describes the sandy ground as taking 
fire,—thus reflecting by a creeping fire the falling torment; not [as 
being cooked like victuals. The translator was misled by the word 
* esca”—primarily “ food,” whence it came to mean food for fire— 
fuel—tinder. The precise sense is indicated by “ focile,” a shin- 
bone or fire-steel. The mistake is not only in the words, but it 
mars the coherency and keeping of a vivid picture. The spirit of 
the triplet describing Capaneus is weakened in Cary’s “as by 
the su/try tempest immatured”; ‘ matured” with us having a 
much vaguer and weaker signification than in the text; while it is 
doubly diluted by being put negatively. ‘ Writhen” suggests a 
show of physical agony, not implied in “ torto”—twisted. 

Upon the whole, if Cary’s version is the more even composition 
as a piece of English writing, and less chargeable with incorrect- 
nesses that additional pains might have removed from the other, 
Dayman’s conveys to the English reader a more spirited copy of 
the poet’s images and a more vivid representation of his manner. 

To the poem are appended the explanatory notes which are so 
necessary to the elucidation of the text, with references to parallel 
passages ; in which Mr. Dayman appears to have availed himself 
of the labours of previous annotators, but with original remarks 
and extended references. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


From August 11th to August 17th. 
Books. 


Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Invertebrate 
Animals, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons, in 1843. 
Ricuarr Owen, F.R.S., Hunterian Professor to the College. From 
Notes taken by Witt1am Warre Cuorer, M.R.C.S., and revised by 
Professor OwEN. Illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 

Pulmonary Consumption Successfully Treated with Naphtha. By Joun 
Hastings, M.D., Senior Physician to the Blenheim Street Free Dis- 
pensary. 

[ Having directed his attention to a microscopic examination of tuberculous 
expectoration, Dr. HastTinGs discovered a species of globule, “ in appearance 
that of a small milk or oil globule”; whence he seems to agree in opinion with 
Liesic, that there is in consumption “a deficiency of blood globules or 
oxygen-carriers.” Coupling this with the well-known loss of fat in all tuber- 
culous patients, he inferred that carbon in some way entered into the composi- 
tion of tubercles; the morbid matter deposited in the lungs being abstracted 
from the blood. From these premises, and the fatal termination of all cases 
treated in the usual manner, Dr. HastrNGs resolved upon a new method, and 
“ determined to employ these compound agents, rich in carbon and — 
which had not previously been used in medicine; not with the idea that they 
would make up the deficiency which the — had sustained in the progress 
of the disease, but that such a change would by that means be introduced into 
the constitution as would act upon the forces of organism at the point of de- 
parture from health, whether that took place in the stomach, blood, or else- 
where.” Naphtha was the agent Dr. Hastinos pitched upon, or rather that 
preparation of naphtha called pyro-acetic spirit ; the other naphthas producing 
injurious effects, whilst the pyro-acetic spirit has, according to Dr. Hast1nGs, 
acted almost as a specific. 

In a logical sense, these premises are not very conclusive; and it should 
be observed, that the cases have been pronounced tuberculous by a test whose 
validity some will deny altogether, and very few, if any, will allow to be so 
certain as Dr. Hastings affirms. According to his own account, he can 
detect the presence of tubercles in the lungs, by the use of the stethoscope, 
at a much earlier period than others will admit to be possible. A doubt 
will therefore hang over the nature of these cases; the questions arising, 
were they tuberculous at all? or were they those simulated cases which are 
curable by other means? This is a question that can only be decided by ex~ 
periment; but the experiment is worth a trial; for should pyro-acetic acid fail, 
it would only resemble all other medical agents. } 


On Ankylosis, or Stiff Joint: a Practical Treatise on the Contractions 
and Deformities resulting from Diseases of Joints. By W. J. Lirtxe, 
M.D., Lecturer on Medicine at and Assistant Physician to the London 
Hospital, &c. 
{ Ankylosis, or stiff joint, is a disease affecting a joint, and rendering the mem- 
ber to which it belongs wholly or partially useless, It attacks various parts— 
as the hip, the ankle, the elbow, the wrist, or the fingers, but its most usual 
seat is the knee; the knee-joint, in severe cases, being supported on asort of 
crutch or artificial leg, and the true leg projecting backwards at a right angle 
with the thigh. ‘This complaint originates in inflammation; for though acci- 
dent may cause a mechanical injury to the part, yet in a certain sense it is the 
subsequent inflammation, and the fixed position in which the patient finds it 
least painful to keep the limb, that causes the stiff joint, or at least the 
curable stiff joint. 

The volume before us contains an account of the success which in cases of 
this description has generally attended Dr. Lrrtxe’s = by a mixed 
treatment, of an operation upon the tendons, mechanical means, and gradual 
exercise, varied and combined according to circumstances. The principles 
of Dr. Lrrrxe’s modes of practice are mostly exhibited by cases illustrated 
by cuts; but the subject is of too professional a character for exposition in 
a popular journal, and would be useless, even if it were intelligible, to unpro- 
fessional readers. ] 

The Condé’s Wife; an Historical Drama, in five acts. 
SmIBERT. 
Ree drama is founded upon a discreditable incident in the life of Henry the 
ourth; who married the Prince of Condé to Margueritte de Montmorenci, 
hoping, from the cold reserve, and, as it was generally supposed, foolish cha- 
racter of young Condé, to carry on an intrigue with his wife; but being baffled 
in this kingly scheme, persecuted the pair. The subject is not an 
one for the stage, nor is it very agreeably treated by Mr. Surpert; but there 
is a good deal of change of scene, if it cannot be called action, with some telling, 
speeches and situations, though there is no poetry or even vigour in the senti- 
ments or diction. The Condé’s Wife, however, appears to have been suc- 
cessfully represented at Edinburgh. } ; 
The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher; the text formed from a new col- 
lation of the early editions. With Notes, and a Biographical Memoir, 
by the Reverend ALEXANDER Dyce. In eleven volumes. Volume_II. 
[This second volume contains six pieces—The Faithful -Shepherdess, The 
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Knight of the Burning Pestle, A King and No King, Cupid's Revenge, with a 
short Masque written for the members of the Temple and Gray’s Inn to act 
before the Court, and the Four Plays in One. The volume is illustrated by a 
portrait of Fuercuer. } 

Life in the Ranks. By Sergeant-Major Taytor, Author of “ Scenes and 
Adventures in Afghanistan.” 

[ This volume supports the character of Sergeant- Major Tarxor for literature 
and cleverness, but has not the interest of his Scenes and Adventures in 
Afghanistan. It wants reality. He seems to have met with few stirring 
incidents in the course of his routine service in India or during his voyage 
out; and those few are told in a way to diminish their effect, as well as to 
throw doubts, not upon the general truth of the story, but upon the story as 
narrated by Mr. Taytor. He describes conversations at which he could not 
have been present, and whose substance he was not very likely to hear. The 
book is not so much a picture of “life in the ranks,” as of a sort of senti- 
mental romance in the ranks; and its true character, we suspect, evaporates 
under the Sergeant-Major’s touch. ] 

The Busybody ; a Novel. In three volumes. 

[This novel is written in a pleasant spirit, and contains a story; but the style 
and characters are of a commonplace kind, and the governing incidents none of 
the most probable. ] 

Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty Analysed. By D. R. 
Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh; Author of “ The 
Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to Interior Decorations,” &c. 

[The analogy between the laws that govern the harmonies of sound, colour, 
and form, is devcloped in this curious volume very cleverly and explicitly ; 
and the author's theory is exemplified in its practical application to architec- 
tural and decorative design. Mr. Hay’s analysis of “ Proportion,” which he 
rightly terms ‘the geometric principle of beauty,” showing that “ it is regu- 
lated by the harmonic ratios of numbers,” is elaborate and ingenious, and 
illustrates the properties of lines in a remarkable manner: the diagrams, 
composed of combinations of certain curves, are not only curious but ex- 
tremely beautiful. These principles, we doubt not, may be traced in the ara- 
besque patterns that adorn the Alhambra and other Moorish edifices, as well as 
in the proportions of the Greek temples. ] 

The Philosophy of Training; with Suggestions on the necessity of Nor- 
mal Schoo!s for Teachers to the wealthier classes, and strictures on the 
prevailing mode of teaching languages. By A. R. Craic, Bedford 
Street Institution, Islington. 

[A small volume containing some general remarks on the importance of train- 
ing members of the scholastic profession, with criticisms on the different 
model-schools established for that purpose, as well as a few observations on the 
advantage of teaching the classical languages as a means of intellectual educa- 
tion. The principal subject of training, however, is mixed up and almost over- 
Jaid with a variety of other remarks that trench upon the commonplace. } 

Summer Excursions in the Neighbourhood of Banff, and vicinity of Duff 
House, Bridge of Alva, §c. §c. By a Deveronside Poet. ‘To which 
are appended, some Notices of the Works of Art in Duff House. 

[A poetical guide-book to the picturesque beauties of Banff, illustrated by two 
or three very pretty views of the scenery surrounding this ancient town and 
the mansion of Lord Fire. ‘Ihe verse of the “Deveronside Poet” flows 
smoothly; but it should be read, as it was written, under the inspiration of 
the local charms it describes. ] 

Geography Generalized; or an Introduction to the Study of Geography 
on the principles of classification and comparison. By Ropert SuL- 
LIvAN, Esq., A.M., T.C.D. Second edition, with an Introduction to 
Astronomy. 

A Dictionary of Derivations ; or an Introduction to Etymology, on anew 
plan. By Ropeat Sunxivan, Esq. A.M., &c. Fourth edition, with 
additions, 

SERIALS. 

A Practical Work on the Management of Small Farms. By Fearcus 
O'Connor, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Nos. 1. and II. 

[ Mr. O'Connor, emulating the example of those who beat their swords into 
ploughshares, has turned his pen from politics to farming; and though his poli- 
tical economy be unsound, his practical husbandry is at all events the result of 
personal knowledge and experience. ] 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, Parts VIII. and IX. 

PERIODICALS. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. CXXIX. 
IniustRATED Works anv Paints. 
Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, Parts XXXIV.and XXXV. 
PAaMPHLETS. 

The Importance of an Educated Ministry: a Discourse delivered in 
Grosvenor Street Chapel, Manchester, preparatory to the opening of 
the Lancashire Independent College. By Joun Harris, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Cheshunt College. 

Ninth Report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 
For the year 1842. 

An Appeal to the British Nation on behalf of Colonel Stoddart and Cap- 
tain Conolly, now in captivity in Bokhara. By Captain Grover, Un- 
attached, F.R.S, &c. 

Apostacy from Christ: may England be charged with it? A Sermon, by 
the Reverend Ricuarp Warner, for upwards of fifty years a Presby- 
_ter of the Protestant Established Church of England. 

Venice in the Autumn of 1838, during the Festival Sor the Coronation of 
the Emperor Ferdinand the First. From the original, by Baron 
GIORDANO, who was present. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF ART-UNION PRIZES. 

THE annual exhibition of pictures chosen by the prizeholders of the 
Art-Union of London, for 1843, is now open at the Suffolk Street Gal- 
lery ; and the visiters, as in all cases of gratuitous displays of works of 
art, are very numerous. ‘The selection is, on the whole, more credit- 
able to the taste of the choosers than those of former years; there are 
fewer worthless performances; and the highest prizes are not ill-be- 
stowed in the majority of instances, all things considered: in short, 
there is more judgment shown by the prizeholders than hitherto. This 
is a favourable sign of the advance of popular intelligence in matters of 
fine art; for the subscribers may be fairly regarded as representing the 
mass of the community, though including the more enlightened portion 
of the public, and many artists as well as amateurs. 

The highest prize, of 400/., has been appropriated to the purchase of 
Mr. Cuarzes Lanpseer’s Monks of Melrose; a carefully-painted cos- 
tume-piece, displaying neither originality of conception nor remarkable 
skill in execution, and tame and characterless withal; but a clever and 
agreeable picture nevertheless, though not worth the high price fixed 
on it. Mr, C. Lanpseer is a popular painter with Art-Unionists: a 
picture of his obtained the highest prize last year, and one of his pro- 





ductions has been engraved. He is a safe artist; never giving offence, 
or startling by a deviation from the beaten track; always taking pains 
with his work, and accomplishing what he attempts so well that the 
deficiencies are not glaringly evident. 

The 300l. prize has purchased a work of a higher class and more ela- 
borate in execution—Jepthah’s Daughter—Last Day of Mourning, by 
H. O’Net; a beautiful picture, characterized by refined sentiment and 
tender expression, It represents Jepthah’s daughter and her com- 
panions bewailing her sad fate; the patient resignation of the victim 
marking her out among the tearful mourners who surround her, 
Regarded merely as a group of lovely forms in graceful attitudes and 
elegant costumes, this picture has claims to admiration of no ordinary 
kind; but viewed in relation to the story, it is unsatisfactory: it has 
not natural character and pathos sufficient to interest as the representa- 
tion of a real event; nor is the conception of that elevated kind which 
impresses the mind as a poetic ideality. 

One of the 200/. prizes has been expended on a showy furniture-pic- 
ture, of the most imposing description of teaboard-painting, called 
A Scene from the Arabian Nights, by E. Jaconi; which is nothing 
more than the life-size portrait of a Jewish-looking Turk caressing an 
insipid Greek slave, the persons seen by lamp-light, with a bit of thea- 
trical moonlight in one corner: the figures are well-drawn, however, 
and the costumes and accessories cleverly painted, in the hard, glossy, 
French manner, The other 200l. prize is better bestowed on Mr. 
ALLEN’S large landseape, A Devonshire Scene; in which the luxuriant 
richness and romantic beauty of this county are depicted with conge- 
nial feeling, and considerable skill: the sky and distance are full of 
atmosphere ; and if the autumnal tints of the foliage and the purple hue 
of the heather were harmonized so as to preserve the tone and keeping 
of the rest of the picture, it would be an admirable work of art. Mr. 
Couuins’s Girl of Sorento, and SrpNex Coorer’s Cuttle at Pasture, 
have been purchased with the two 150/. prizes: and five of 100/. each 
have been laid out on the following pictures,— Highland Home, by A. 
Jounstone; View on the River Teign, by F. R. Lee; The Supposed 
Death of Imogen, by Wrrnertnatoy; A Scene in the Middle Ages, by 
A.J. Wootmer; and The Introduction of Sir Piercie Shafton to Halbert 
Glendinning, by A. Ecc. This last was one of the best pictures ia the 
Royal Academy exhibition, in point of conception, character, and exe- 
cution ; and we are glad to find that its merits were perceived and 
appreciated, notwithstanding it was hung in the dark closet called the 
Octagon Room, where, except under very favourable circumstances, it 
was scarcely visible. The purchaser will have to pay 40. for it beyond 
the amount of his prize; but it is well worth double the sum. 

The landscapes of CopLey Fre.pine are rightly preferred by the 
choosers of water-colour drawings; though Dewint, Davip Cox, 
Prout, and others, are not overlooked. In oil-paintings, the land- 
scapes of Messrs. J. W. ALLEN, H. J. Boppineron, A. Cunt, J. B. 
Pyne, W. Saver, J. Tennant, C. F. Tomxiys, A. Vickers, and J. 
Witson junior, and the marine pictures of Messrs. H. LancasTER and 
J. Witson, are preferred. All these painters are members of the 
Society of British Artists; from whose exhibition nearly as many 
pictures have been selected as from the Royal Academy and any one of 
the other three exhibitions put togéther. This disproportion is too re- 
markable to escape observation; and if it be occasioned by the prize 
pictures being exhibited in this gallery, or by any other cause than an 
unbiassed preference for the works of the members of this Society— 
which might and should be ascertained—the Committee owe it to the 
subscribers to interfere. We called attention to this circumstance last 
year. 

The bronze group in miniature, executed by Mr. E. W. Wyon, from 
FxiaxMan’s famous sculpture, The Archangel Michael and Satan, is a 
most beautiful work of art; and Mr. WooprncTon’s bronze of Sir 
Ricuarp Westmacort’s Nymph and Child, is a very creditable pro- 
duction. Twenty of each of these bronzes were allotted as prizes at the 
two last distributions. A finished proof of the print given to the sub- 
scribers of 1842 is exhibited in the room ; and we are glad to be able to 
speak of it in favourable terms. The subject is Miiron’s graceful 
picture, Una Entering the Cottage of the Witch : it has been engraved in 
line by Mr. W. H. Wart, with spirit, force, and clearness ; and, though 
somewhat too dark, makes an effective print. Sir Augustus CALLCOTT’s 
Raffuelle and the Fornarina is to be engraved for the subscribers of 
1843; who have the option of receiving in lieu of it, a bronze medal of 
Sir Francis Cuanrrey by W. Wyon, on giving due notice before 
Christmas-day. The bonus to subscribers for the current year is very 
attractive: in addition toa line-engraving by E. Goopa.t, from STan- 
FIELD's fine marine view of Castello d’Ischia, every subscriber will 
reccive, for each guinea paid, a series of twenty-two designs in outline, 
engraved by Henry Moses, from the original drawings by Mr. H. C. 
SELovs, illustrative of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘This is calculated to 
increase the number of subscribers; which last year, notwithstanding 
its numerous rivals and the doubts as to the legality of these picture- 
lotteries, fell very little short of the preceding year. The subscriptions 
for 1848 amount to 12,334l. 7s. Od.: of this sam, 8,400/. has been ex- 
pended in prizes, and 2,000/. is set apart for the engraving. Thus it 
appears, that the Art-Union of London is a flourishing institution, 
approved by the public as well as by artists. The principles on which 
it is based are not of the highest kind: it appeals to the fondness for 
gambling as much as to the taste for art; and personal advantage, not 
public benefit, is the inducement held out to subscribers. It is to be 
feared that it would be less popular if the subscribers did not receive 
their money’s worth in prints, and the chance of being entitled to choose 
a picture for themselves besides : indeed, any other sort of encourage- 
ment of art than this is not to be looked for from the many ; and though 
mediocrity rather than high excellence is fostered by this means, a 
liking for works of art of some sort is diffused, and many pictures are 
bought that would else remain unsold. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS. 

On the Sth August, at Heidleberg, the Lady of Sir Kerra A. Jackson, Bart., of a 
daughter. 

Ou the 10th, at Liverpool, the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Macautay, of a son. 

On the 10th, at Withington, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. G.G.C. 
TALBOT, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Mrs, Caares Howapp, of 








a sou. 
On the 12th, at Merevale, the Wife of W. S. Duapare, Esq,, M.V., of a son. 
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On the 13th, the Hon. Mrs. Epwarp Pieypers Bouvertis, of a daughter. 

Ou the 15th, at Arlington Street, the Lady Carotmxe Duncomse, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Curzon S:reet, Mayfair, the Countess of Mount-Enoecumse, of a 

aughter. 
‘ On the 16th, at Dantnev, county of Monaghan, the Lady Cremorne, of a son. 

On the 17th. iv Bolton Row, the Lady Louisa ALExanner, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, in Lancaster Place, Savoy, the Lady of Cuaries EastLanp MIcHELE, 
Esq., of a danghter. 

The Lady of Sir Jonn Rak Rein, Bart., M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 29th July, at St. Mary's Church. Putney, the Rev. W. I. Burres, eldest son 
of John Laforey Butler, Esq., of Clifton Place, Hyde Park, to Emma, third daughter of 
T. H. Barnetr, Esq., of Patney. 

On the 3d August, at Acomb, Cuares Pratt, Esq., only son of the Rev. Charles 
Pratt, Packingham, Leicestershire, to Caronine Jess, ouly daughter of the late VaLen- 
grné Krtcntneman, Esq., of Carlton, Yorkshise. 

On the 9h, at Glasgow, Tuomas Bonar, Esq., of the Bavk of Scotland, to MarcareT 
Pagan, daughter of A. R. Carson, LL.D , Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

Qu the 9th, at Wootton Wawen, Warwickshire, Curistorner James Nove, Esq., of 
Harst House, Henley-in-Arden, to ExizaserH Sarau Saarp, eldest daughter of the 
late Winntam Haver Esq., F.S.A. 

On the 10th, at Poughi!l, the Rev. Morcan Cowrn., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Gexrrupe Many, second daughter of Tuomas Carnsew, Esq., of Hex- 
bury Hall, Cornwall. 

On the 12th, at Guernsey, the Rev. Cuartes Ross De Havitnanp, second son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel De Havilland, Madras Engineers, to Grace Anna Dorornea 
Verner, third daughter of the late David Verner, Esq., of Churchill, county of 
Armagh. 

On the 15th, at Hatfield House, Mr. James M. Batr..ur, M.P., to the Lady BLancne 
Cec, daughter of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

On the 16th, at Old Charlton, Kent, Prrcarrn Onstow, Esq., R.M., sou of the Rev. 
G. W. Onslow, of Dunsborough House, Surrey, to ADELAIDE, only daughter of the late 
Captain Satrren Wiitet, of St. James's Abbey, near Exeter. 

On the 17th, at Greenwich, Epwarp SterpHen Emmott, Esq., M.D., of Fiusbury 
Square, third son of Phillip Emmott, Esq., of Broughton, to Many Ann Frances, eldest 
daughter of the late Captain Witt1am Roserts, R.N. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3d May, at Balmeer, Lewis Mairer Jones, Lieutenant iu the Second Bombay 

@avalry, a son of the late Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B.; in his 20th 
ear. 

. On the 9.h August, Lovisa, the beloved Wife of Sir Georce Best Rozinson, Bart., 

of Furzebrook House, Axminster, Devon. 

On the llth, at Bradford Street, Liverpool, the Rev. Rrcgarp Carers, LL.B., In- 
cumbent of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Liverpool; in his 50th year. 

On the 12th, at Wrotham Heath, Kent, the Dowager Lady Manset; in her 73d year. 

On the 12th, Mrs. ANN BretrTeELt, spinster; in her 90th year. 

Ou the 12th, at the Rectery House, Birmingham, the Lady Loursa, Wife of the Rev. 
WitiraM Marsa, D.D., and sister of the Earl Cadogan. 

On the 14th, in Stanhope St. West, Regent’s Park, Joun Fennesi, Esq., Captaiu,R.N. 

On the 15th, Lady Witiiam Somerset, the eldest daughter of Lieut.-General Sir 
Tuomas Motynevx, Bart.; in her 53d year. 

On the 15th, at Downshire Hill, Hampstead, Ropert Baxewett, Esq., Author of 
* The Introduction to Geology ’’; iu his 76th year. 

On the 16th, in Stratford Place, the Dowager Lady E.Lexsoroven ; in her 75th year. 

Lately, at Capel Curig, of which parish he had been Curate forty-five years, the 
Rev. Robert HusueEs; in his 71st year. 

At Hampton, Mr. Jonaruan Ham, in his 72d year 








COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 

Tuesday, August 15. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Yates and Co. Westleigh, Lancashire, colliers— Purnell and Co. Vine Street, Miuc- 
ries, tobacconists; as far as regards W. Purnelli— Banksand Asliton, Hindley, Lanea- 
shire, coal miners —Biddulph aud Co, L'anelly, Carmarthenshire, timber merchants ; 
as far as regards R. Phompson—J. aud F. Elpbick, Castle Street, Oxford Street, 
plumbers— Bate and, Timmis, Beech, Staffordslure, land surveyors—R. aud J. Long- 
man, Sherborne, chemists—L, aud R. Jordan, Berners Street, patent-medicine vendors 
—Norton aud Price, Bishops Castle, Shropshire, mercers3—Channell avd Hall, South- 











ampton, coal: merchants—Dawber and Stephenson, Kingston-upou- Hull, bone- 
merchants. DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 


Dover, Littleworth, Oxfordshire, woodmau—Stepheus, St. Michael, Brecoushire, 
publican— Stephens, Helston, victualler—Sagar, Hudderstield, coal-merchant - Cow- 
gill, Huddersfield, butcher—Webb, East Horsley, Surrey, tailor—Knowl-on, Easing- 
wold, Yorkshire, out of business—Harwood, Llangattock, Monmouthshire, mariner — 
Denman, King Street, Cloth Fair, batcher—Gould, Manchester, hop merchant— 
Tasker, Huddersfield, porter merchant—Williams, Spencer Place, Brixt n Road clerk 
— Brook, Wakefieid, bookkeeper— Huson, Liverpool,assistant-chemist— Gibbs, Bishop's 
Lydeard, Somer-etshire. attorney — White, Watlingten, Norfolk, to!l collector—White, 
Downham Market, Norf. 1k, toll-collector— Young, Kilgay. Norfolk, farmer—Bargess, 
Prestbury, Cheshire, bootmaker— Grosse, Upper Marylebone Street, oilman—Scotter, 
Norwich, hairdresser—-Chail!ou, bristol, professor of the French language-- Robinson, 
Islington, saddler— Petty, Grove Road, Mile Eud Road, cider-seller—Lake, Norwich, 
lime burner. INSOLVENT. 

Beppu, Joseru, Blaenavon Iron Works, victualler, Aug. 10. 

BANERUPTCY ANNULLED. 

SmaticomsE, Isaac, Bradford, Wiltshire, c.al-dealer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Armstrono, Joun Fiemrxe, Blackheath china dealer, to surrender Aug. 29, Sept. 
28; solicitors, Messrs. Weymouth and Green, Cateaton Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Banker. Samuei., Wreckwardiue, Shropshire, mercer, Sept. 5, Oct. 3; solicitor, Mr. 
Buckle, Shropshire ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Buacenn, Henry, Prestatyn, Fiiutshire, alkali manufacturer, Ang 28, Sept. 21: so- 
licitors, Mr. Cornthwaite, Liverpool; and Messrs. Cornthwaite and Adams, Dean's 
Court, Doctor's Cummous; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Cooxe, Tuomas, Leicester, glove-manufacturer, Aug. 29, Sept.26: solicitors, Messrs. 
Stone and Paget, Leicester; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Corman, Henry, Norwich, draper, Aug. 29, Sept. 26: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and 
Shaw, Friday Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Fretcuer, Ropert Tuomas, Brentford, mouey-scrivener, Aug. 23, Sept. 26: soli- 
citors, Messr:. Hume and Co. Liucoln’s Iun Fields; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, 
Basinghall St: eet. 

Fortune, Tuomas. King’s Cross, cabinet-manufacturer, Aug. 23, Sept. 22: solicitors, 
Venuing and Co. Tokeuhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Penuell, Basiughati Street. 

Granam, Joun, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spirit merchant, Ang. 25. Oct. 5: solic.tors, 
Mr. Cram, Newcastle-upou Tyue; and Mr. Piumptre, Temple: official assiguee, Mr. 
Baker, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

Harsorr.e, Joun, Amble, Northumberland, grocer, Aug. 25, Sept. 27: solicitors, 
Mr. Kenmir, Gateshead; and Messrs, Bell aud Co. Bow Churchyard; official assignee, 
Mr. Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. ; ; 

Hart, Duptey Cambridge, hairdresser, Aug. 20, Sept. 19: solicitors, Messrs. Bad- 
deley, Leman Street; and Mr. King, Cambridge; official assignee, Mr. Gibsun, 
Basinghall Street. 

Hvcues, Isatau, Chelmsford, shoemaker, Aug. 29, Sept. 26: sclicitor, Mr. Bevan, 
Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Stieet. 

Humbug, Tuomas, Ardwick, Laucashire, grocer, Aug. 30, Sept. 25 : solicitors. Messrs. 
Johnson and Co. ‘Temple; and Messrs. Hitchcock aud Co. Manchester; official as- 
signee, Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

_Jounson, James, Lite Abingdon, Cambridgeshire, builder, Aug. 28, Sept. 19: soli- 
citor, Mr. Ravenscroft, Gui'dford Street; cfficial aesignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Marsuati, George James, and Hani, Wittiam Cuarces, Islington, warehousemen, 
Aug. 24, Sept. 23: solicitors, Mr. Fiddy, Temple; and Messrs. Lotthouse aud Nelson, 
Leeds ; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Newron, Hannau Manta, Kirkburtov, Yorkshire, victualler, Aug. 21, Sept. 14; 
solicitors, Mr. Ivesou, Holmfirth, Yorkshire; and Mr. Marle, Leeds; official assignee, 
Mr. Fieeman, Leeds. 

Watson. Kusert, York, silk mercer, Aug. 21, Sept. 14: solicitors, Mr. Holtby, York; 
and Mr. Boud, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. j 

Wurtrte.p, Winttam, Bridgewater, grocer, Aug. 23, Sept. 21; solicitors, Messrs. 
Robins and Hobbs, Wells; Mr. Whittaker, Giay’s Ina; aud Mr. Laidmau, Exeter; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Woortoxton, Jon, Paris Street West, L mbeth, ironmonger, Aug. 25, Sept. 23; 





solicitors, Messrs. Thick and Stronghill, Lombard Street ; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Basivghall Street. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 7, Long, Enfield. lime. burner—Sept. 5, Crespin, Eastcheap, shigging-agent— 

Sept. 7, W. W. and W. W. Harvey. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dy of meeting. 

Sept. 5, Davis, Bromley, innkeeper—Sept. 8, Gandell and Higys, Charlotte Row, 
Mansionhouse, bill-brokers—Sept. 9, Shenton, Leicester, slater - Sept. 12, Baldwin, 
Worcester. innkeeper—Sept. 12, Boulton and Palmer, Stafford, builders. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or bef.re Sept. 5. 

J.and T. Stuttard, Manchester, cotton mannfacturers— Reach, Bardwell, Suffolk, 
miller— Cooper, Harleston, Suffolk, coal-merchant—Perkins, Hoxton, coal-merchant 
— Pratt, Strand, surgeon —Townsend, Covent Garden, pawnbroker—Sharp, Liverpool, 
victualler—Jones, Llanrwst, Denbigh, druggist—Overington, Arundel, plumber— 
Ellis, Haverhill, Suffolk, draper~Boucher, Birmingham, shawl dealer—Law, Man- 
chester, chemist-—Pallister and Newrick, Sunderland, grocers—J. and G. Clarke, 
Market Harborough, carpet-manufacturers, 

DECLARATIONS CF DIVIDENDS. 

Mason, Harford, Devoushire, miller; div. of 5s. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter— Squire, Exeter, brushmaker; div. of 6s. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Liuden, Piymouth, merchant; div. of 2s. 6d. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirt- 
zel, Exeter—Lindon, Plymouth, merchant; div. of ls. on new proofs any day after 
Ang. 8; Mr. Iirtzel, Exeter—Lindon, Marlborough, Devonshire, coru-factor; div. of 
3s. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Wyatt, Plymouth, upholsterer; div. 
of 2s. 6d. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Goodenough, Newton Abbott, 
Devonshire, woolleu-draper; div. of 6s. 8d. auy day after Aug.8; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Blatchford, Plymonth, miller; div. of 3d. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Wyse, Newton Abbott, banker; div. of ls. ou old and new proofs any day 
after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Wyse, Newton Abbott, banker; div. of 10s. on 
new proofs any day after Aug.8; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Bentall, Newton Abbott, 
Devonseire, banker; div. of 4s. on new proofs any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Banks, Budleigh Salterton, Devonshire, attorney; div. of 2s. 2d. any day 
after Aug.8; Mr. Hiitzel, Exeter—Baker, Newton Abbott, Devoushire, banker; 
div. of 9s. on new proofs any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Wills, Newton 
Abbott, plumber; div. of 3s. 9d. any day after Aug. 8; Mr. Hirtzel, Ezeter—Baker, 
Newton Abbott; banker; div. of lls. on old aud new proofs any day after Aug. 8; 
Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Law, Manchester, chemist ; div. of ls. 34d. Sept. 5, 19, Oct. 10, 
aud every following Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Hiude and Dean, Rochdale, 
woollen-manufacturers ; first div. of 4s. Sept. 5, 19, Oct. 10, and every following Tues- 
day; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Hinde and Dean, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturets ; 
first div. of 5s. Sept. 5, 19, Oct. 10, and every following Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Man- 
chester—Robertson, Liverpool, merchant; div. of 9d. Aug. 21, or on any subsequent 
Monday; Mr. Turver, Liverpool—Copper, Reading. grocer; first div. of 11s. on Wed- 
nesday next; Mr. Belcher, Coleman Street-—Goode, Manchester, merchant; first 
div. of 4s. on Friday the 18th instaut; Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Saura, Jonny and Henry, Glasgow, merchants, Aug. 21, Sept. 11. 


Friday, Aug. 18. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

H. and E. Hemsley, Cheapside, Manchester warehousemen— Barber and Co. Great 
Yarmouth, ship-brokers— Walker and Milburn, North Shields, ironfounders—Pease 
and Co. general merchants—Hyde and Salisbury, Nailsea, Somersetshire, tailors— 
David and Renshaw, Birmiugham, papier machie mavufacturers — Barney and 
Moberly, Southampton, attornies—White and Flitton, Devonport, linendrapers—Bas- 
sett and Co. Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, land-agents; as far as regards J, 
Clarke — Robinson and Shand, Queen Street, Cheapside—Habgood aud Marsden, 
Liverpool, saw-mill proprietors — Nalder and Wisdom, Wood Street, wholesale hosiers 
—Francis and Buttifant, Norwich, millwrights—Bateman and Sons, card-makers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Lees, Manchester, flour-dealer— Burbidge, Cheddington, Buckingh hire, out of 
business — Philpott, Cutler Street, Aldgate, hatter—Hunt, Barking-side, Ilford, dealer 
in vegetables—Piant, Mauchester, butcher—Dunckley, Redburn, Hertfordshire, 
plumber—Hail, Crown Court, Covent Garden, comedian —Warren, Wilmalow, 
Cheshire, blacksmith — Brailey, Exeter, student in medicine— Reynolds, Oxford, hair- 
dvesser—Bland, Liverpool, labourer—Strutt, Brighthelmstoue, grocer—Ewington, 
Ipswich, attorney — Iredale, Halifax, wooleomber — Baker, Fazeley, Staffordshire, 
Excise officer---Sheldon, West Bromwich, miner. 

BANKRUPTs. 

Hazarv. Taomas Onprtenn, and Brxeuam, Henry, Sheffield, merchants, to surrender 
Sept. 9, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. Payne and Co. Leeds; official assiguee, Mr. 
Young, Leeds. 

Hica:wzorrom, Josrp#, Ashton-under Line, solicitor, Aug. 20, Sept. 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Fox, Finsbury Cireus; and Mr. Earle, Ashton-uader- Liue. 

Horton, Josuva, Hart's Hill, Dudley, and Horton, Josepa, St. Peter's Street, 
Islington, irou-manufacturers, Aug. 29, Sept. 28: solicitor, Mr. Corser, Stourbridge; 
official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Leeds. 

Howner, Rosert, Camdeu Town, contractor for wood-paving. Aug. 26, Sept. 28: 
solicitor, Mr. Kirkman, King William Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Jounson, Gasxrtr, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 5, 18: solicitor, Mr- Garey, South- 
ampton Buildings; and Mr. Whitley, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liver ool. 

Meaary, Tuomas, Love Lane, coal-merchant, Aug. 26, Sept. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Newboy and Evans, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons; official assiguee, Mr. 
Be'cher, Kiug’s Arms Yard. = 

Ratrs, James, Piccadilly. upholsterer, Aug 30, Sept. 23: solicitor, Mr. Cox, Pinuers’ 
Halil, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Ricuarp, Rrewaxp junior, and Brown, WitttaM, Prescott, balance-makers, Sept. 5, 
21: solicitors, Messrs. Chester and Toulmin, Staple Inu; and Mr. Hostage, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. . 

Waker, WitttAm Snowsatt, Pall Mall East, pastrycook, Aug. 25, Sept. 28: soli- 
citor, Mr. Pierey, Three Crown Square, Southwark ; officiol assignee, Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard. : 

Watrer Georce, Oundle, Northamptonshire, grocer, Aug. 28, Sept. 28: solicitors, 
Messrs. Smithson and Mitton, Southampton Buildings; Dunning and Staward, Leeds; 
official assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birehin Lane. 

Woops, James. Heathtields, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer, Aug. 29, Sept. 22: 
solicitors, Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincoln’s Inu Fields; and Mr. Buckley, 
Ashton-under-Line; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Vann, WituraM, Old Street, upholsterer, Aug. 25, Sept. 29: solicitors, Messrs. Cas- 
terton and Dixon, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard, 





DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 8, Lucas, Gosport, woollendraper—Sept. 8, Watkins, Exmouth Street, Clerk- 

enwell, draper—Sept. 8, Evans, Whitechapell Road, potato-dealer. 
CEATIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. ' 

Sept. 8, Rowley, Oxturd Street, draper—Sept. 9, Manuing, Camomile Street, City, 
manufacturer of bitters—Sept. 9, Stevens, Britwell Salome, Oxfordshire, iron- 
founder—Sept. 13, Fendall, Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, butcher—Sept. 14, P. 
aud M. D. Protheroe, Bristol, West India merchauts—Sept. 13, Symes, Keinton Man- 
defield, Somersetshire, tailor—Sept. 12, Garsed, Halifax, cloth-dresser—Sept. 15, Lee, 
Liverpool, iroufounder—Sept. 23, Hope, Atherstone, Warwickshire, builder—Sept. 12, 
Sharratt, Walsall, saddlers’ ironmouger—Sept. 26, Slagg, Manchester, merchant— 
Sept. 14, Law and Co. Rochdale, flansel-manufacturers. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 8. 

Smith, Sheffield, invkeeper—Nichols and Co. Blandford Forum, carriers—Row- 
bottom, Manchester, flour-dealer—Humphreys, Llansilin, Denbighshire, surgeou— 
Ormerod, Manchester, wine-merchant—Swallow, Halifax, corn-miller—Turmaiue, 
Canterbury, porter-merchant— Young, near Godalming, Surrey, nurseryman—Robson, 
Shotley Bridge, Durham. miller—Lampeen, Devonport, linendraper—Gibbs, St. 
Sidweil, Exeter, tailor—Gofton, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, pawnbroker—Grieve, 
Nicholas Laue, engraver —Wanostrocht, Liverpool, merchaut—Yeatman, Bear Lane, 
Blackfriars Road, victualler—Hill, Newcastle-upon-Tyve, wine-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Walker, Kirkstall, Leeds, brewer; div. of ls. Sept. 2, aud any subsequent day; Mr. 
Young, Leeds--Hemborough, Waketizld, worsted-mannufacturer; div. of 12s. Sept. 2, 
and any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds—Lonsdale, Sheffield, grocer; first div . 
of 3s. Sept. 2, and avy subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds— Pearson, York, ae 
div. of 3s. Sept. 2, and any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds—White and Leith, 
Worksop, machine-makers; div. of 7s. 6d. on the joint estate, 3s. on the separate estate of 
White, aud 7s. 6d. on the separate estate of Leith, Sept. 2,and any subsequent day; Mr. 
Young, Leeds — Marsden, Elland, Halifax, woollen-cloth-manafacturer; div. of is. 6d. 
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Sept. 2, and any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds—Breasley, Leeds, victualler; 
first div. of 7s. Sept. 2, and any subsequent day; Mr. Young, Leeds—Clugstoa and | 
Chapman. Thames Street. merchants; second div, of 7}d. Sept. 6 and 20; Mr. Groom, 

Abchurch Lane—Lock, Northampton, tea-dealer; first div. of 3s. 6d. Sept. 6 and 20; 

Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Williamson aud Rishworth, Keighley, Yorkshire, 

worsted-spiuuers; second and final div. of Is. under the joint estate, and I4s. 4$d. 

under the separate estate of Rishworth; Mr. Fearre, Leeds—Bould, Ovenden, York- 

shire, cotton-spinner; first div. of ls. 6d.; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Smithson, York, tobac- | 
conist; div. of ls.; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Groves, York, joiner; first and final div. of 

5s. ld.; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Turuer avd Ogden, Leeds, ironfounders; second and final 
div. of 3s. under joint estate, and 54d. under separate estate of Turner; Mr. Fearne, 
Leeds—Travell, Sheffield, tailor; first and final div. of 5s 8d.; Mr. Fearne, Leeds— 
Bolton, Kingston-upon-Hull, corn-merchaut; further div. of 9d; Mr. Feame, Leeds 
Nash and Tomlinson, York, mustard-manufacturers; first div. of 6s. 84.; Mr. 
Fearne, Leeds— Elvins, Warwick, innkeeper; first div. of 6s. 4d.any Thursday; Mr. 
Valpy, Birmingham—Prime, Keel, Staffordshire, maltster; first div. of 6d. any Thurs- 
day; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham — Morris, Stourbridge grocer; first div. of 1s. any Thurs 
day; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Milliugton, Ncttingham, sail manufacturer ; fir-t div. 
of 4d any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Davies, Wrexham, miller; first and | 
sec. divs. of ls. 6d. and 7d. any Wednesday after Oct 4; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Barne- 
wall, Liverpool, merchant; first. div. of 1s. 3d. any Wednesday atter Oct. 4; Mr. Fol- | 
lett, Liverpool— Whitley, Liverpool, scrivener ; first div. of ls. ]1d. any Wednesday after | 
Oct. 4; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Molyneanx and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; fist div. 
of 3s. 9d. any Wednesday after Oct.4; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Pritchard, Brothers, 


























































Liverpool, oil-merchants; div. of 3s. 114d. on account of the first div. of 7s. 6d. any 
Wednesday after Oct.4; Mr. Follett, Liverpool—Jones, Liverpool, grocer; second 
and third divs. of 2s. 8d. and ’s. 5d. any Weduesday after Oct. 4; Mr. Follett, Liver- 
pool -- Joues, Merthyr Tydfiil, ship-builder ; div. of 4s. Aug 25, and any subsequent 
Saturday, Mr, Hutton, Bristol. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
ALEXANDER, SAMUEL, Montrose, mill spinner, Aug. 24, Sept. 14. 
Anperson, ALExanDeB, Glasgow, merchant, Aug. 25, Sept. 15. 
Munro, James, Alness Bridge, Ross-shire, farmer, Aug. 14, Sept. 14. 
Sora, Joun, Glasgow, builder, Aug. 22, Sept. 12. 
Warr, Rozert, Glasgow, ironmonger, Aug. 25, Sept. 15. 
Watson, ALExanpeR, Lynlish, Inverness shire, farmer, Aug. 24, Sept. 14. 
Yhea TNT 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday | Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent. Consols.......-) 94 93% 94} 943 944 943 
Ditto for Account .+...+.0+0.| —— 944 94¢ 943 943 48 
3 per Cents. Reduced.......; 95 95 95} 95 95+ 95% 
34 per Ceuts Reduced.. «| 102g 102¢ 1023 1023 102% 1023 
New 3+ per Ceuts.. + 101g 1012 101} 101% | 102 102 
Loug Annuities........0.6-2) 12} 123 -—- 123 123 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. .....! 181f 182 1824 1813 182 
India Stock, 10$.....0...06.| 263} —— a 264 -e 
Exchequer Bills, jd. p.diem| 59 pm. | 59 | 58 56 | 56 58 
India Bonds, 34 per cent.....! 69 pm. } 7l 71 69 638 ao 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quvtation during the Week euding Friday Eveuing.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.; 70 || Mexican ...,.... Sp. Ct.| 36% 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — ma Ditto (Deferred). 5 — | 10} 
Austrian ...e.seeeees ood — — |) Michigan..........+0...6 — | —— 
Belgian..... saNeeeaeese o> Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — | 20 
Brazilian......ee.esee+0d — 72% | Neapolitan ........0.0..5 —= 1014 
Buenos Ayres.....0-002.6 — New York (1855).......5 — | 89 
Cuba .cccccscccocccccee® — | —— ||Ohi0....-ccccrcccsecces6 — | —— 
Chiliam ......ccsecce..06 — | 99 Peunsylvania ....-+....5 — | 48 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 247 +| Peruvian... _ 20% 
Dauish .......2-+.00.:03 — | 864 || Portuguese. 3—-!]— 
Dateh (Ex 12Guilders).2 — | 534 |! Ditto....... eniesesscces. — | eS 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 101¢ | Ditto (New).......0..005 — 
Freuch .ssesseceesseeesd — | —— |) Russians...ccceceesereed — 116 
Ditto ...0.c0sseeeeeee. ed —= | —— |) Spanish....c..seee.00005 — | 19 ' 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — | —— || Ditto (Passive)...0...-seeecees! 43 
MR xcsaunapencenad 6 — —— |! Ditto(Deferred) .......-.2--06, 108 
Kentucky .....+.0.++05 6 — —— | Seuth Carolina .. +. 5p. Ct.) — 
Louisiana (Stefling) ....5 — 70 Teunessee...... 6—-—- | — 
Maryland .........cece0.6 — — | United States Ban eecoee| 188, 
Massachussetts(Sterliug)5 — —— [| Virginia. .......e0.00003 — — 

























































SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveniug.) 
Mines— Bayxs— 
Bolanos........00- caainne — |! Australausian..........+6- eooe| 53 
Brazilian Imperial......- + — || British North American — 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) ...../ 9 || Colonial......... eteesserees| 14h 
British lron.......+0+e00e06.) ——= |! London and Westminster.....) ——~ 
Cata Branca ...cc.cceserese:| —— | Loudon Juint Stock......+ coco} 68D 
Candonga .eoceseceees ercece | —— || National of Ieland....... coo] 14 
Cobre Copper ..e..seeseseree — || National Proviucial.......6..) —= 
Rartways— | Provincial of Ireland.........  — 
Chelteuham and Great Western 28: |! Union of Australia.....ce-.+es 294 
Eastern Counties .....0.0+0+- 8} || Union of London ........... -|— 
Grand Juuction . — || Docxs— 
Great Western.......+..- ; 87: | East and West India .......6.| 125 
Liverpool and Manchester...) —— || London .....+++e- evce 954 
London and Brightou ......--; 35 || St. Katherine .....sese-e+00.| 165 
London and Blackwall....... 4$ || MiscetLantous— | 
Loudon and Greeuwich....... 4 || Australian Agricultaral.......) — 
London and Birmiugham..... 22lex d. Britis: American Land....... end 
Loudon aud Croydon .eseeses) —— || Camada...esseerecees eeeees 41 
Manche -ter and Leeds . '| General Steam.....ccscscsccee, —— 
Midland Counties ..... 2exd.| New Zealand....... -_|o— 
North Midland ..........6+.- 73 || Royal Mail Steam .. (— 
South-eastern and Dover..... 284 || South Australian.... —o— 
South-western.........eee.0. €5¢ | Van Diemeu’s Land..... soe 
BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars...peroz. 31.178. 9d. Copper, British Cakes.per ton 731. Os-0dto79 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 vo Iron, British Bars « 410 O— 4126 
Mexican Dollars.... ...+ . . 0 4 94 | Lead, British Pi 1600— 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard ..... . © & 8 Steel, English ... oo00—0 00 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, August 18, 
8. s. 8. 8. s. «! 8. s. 
Wheat, RedNew451052,/Rye .... .. 82 to25| Maple ....... 31 to 33) Oats, Feed « »- 18tol9d 
Fine cccceve 52 ..53 | Barley... 28..29 White..... 30. 3 Fine .. .19..20 
Old . 88 ..40; Malting 32..33]  Boilers....... 34. 36/ Poland. ...22. 23 
White 44... 48/ Malt, Ordinary . 54| Beans, Ticks ... 26 .. 29 Fine 23... 24 
Fine....2.08 50... 54] Fine. .ccccce- 56.260; Old....cceeee 29.. a Potato . 
Superfine New 56 .. 60' Peas, Hog.... 30..31| Harrow.-....31..83 Fine ee 25 +6 26 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 

















Per Quarter (Imperial) of En, Wales. For the present Week. 

Wheat . . 558s. 9d | Rye 35s. 8d. | 173. Od, Rye ....06 + 73. 6a 

Barley 20 8 { Beans - 30 9 . 8 O | Beans .. 6 

Oats ....0....20 7 | Peas 33 (3 6 0 | Peas..... - 96 

FLOUR, | PROVISIONS. 

Town-made,.... caseeseessper Sack 488, to 53s.; BUTTER—Best Fresh, izs. 0d. per doz. 

Seconds, ...cescoccccccersecccccrecs 43 — 48 | Carlow, 31, 10s. to 31. 17s. per cwt.- 

ess 38 — 43 | BACON, Small Old, per cwt.... O8.to Os, 
3 -- 38 CHEESE, Chesii » 468.to 80s, 





POLLARD, fine . 
BREAD, 744. to 9d.the 4lb. Loaf. 


perquarter 0s.to 0s. 


» 548.to 628, 
- 693. to 80s, 
6d. to 6s, 6d. 





} Derby Plain 
| HAMS, York 


+ 0s, to 0s, 
EGGS, French. 












BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 




























Moulds (6d. par eenvereeunty’ 





Os. Od. 
9s. 6d, 


Good Ordinary .......-+. 54#s.to 74s, 
SUGAR, Muscovado. per cwt.33-. }1¢d, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef .scccccccece 2s. Bd to 8s, 2d. tu 33, Cd. ..e.000. 28. Sd. to 38 Gd. to 48, Od, 
Mutton ..... 2 8 _ &S wc 8 FE $3 @ w & 4 of @& & 
Veal .ceeee . 8 a BA ox 4S a? soc © wc SS 
Pork.... 24.63 4 4+ 0 . 8 4 se © wo & 3 
Lamb. cocsscecece $64 «2 SE os SOS eee cscs 8 10 w 4 @ wo & 1 
* To sink the offal—per Slbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts, Sheep. ‘alves Pigs 
Friday .. oo ° 9,429 wecceeee 349 eocees 29 
Monday..seee sevcceeseccerees By202 weeeee oe 35.570 ...c000 GZ ceevees . Sit 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. bd esol ro 
seve Os... . - e 
0. 0 . 0 
0. O 30 .. 62 
Ow 0 ee he 
0 0 36 .. 50 
| GROCERIES. 
TEA, Bohea, fine, p Ib, 0s. Od.—0O 0. 
oe 0 ° Congou, fine ...s0..0.6 1 9 m2 6 
Oil oe kk DO 8 Souchong, fine ....... 18 —3 @ 
Linseed Oil Cake...... per1000 0 0 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d.per Ib. 
CANDLES, per dozen, 0s.0d. to 03. 0d. | COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 1168, tol 40s 


COALS, Hetton.......- . 
tees eoosee Ov. Od, 


Teeserseseer os 


West India Molasses. ., 248.to 293, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.— 
LAST SIX NIGHTS of the GREAT WIZARD 
OF THE NORTH performing in London, Grand Mys- 
tic Illumination at the Adelphi, iu honour of the Wizard’s 
Four Hundred and Twenty-sixth Night in Loudon. 
“*Veni, Vidi, Vici.’ 
**T came, I saw, I conquered,” Cesar said, 
When fresh-earned laurels grac’d the warrior’s head, 
As History wrote, upou her page, his name — 
His country’s glory and Pharnaces’ shame ! 
But, ah! no conquest Cesar's valour gain’d 
By human woe and human blood unstaiu’d. 
Nor could he e’er extend his grasping sway 
Beyond mankind -the bubbles of a day! 
Nature's strange mi steries he ne’er assail’d— 
*Gainst man alone his potency prevail’d! 
** Look on this picture, then on this,’’ I pray— 


ping. asunder :— 
23, at 11 Ferenoon. 
30, at 1 Afternoon, 


The Boilers and Machinery 


nieuce of boats. 


GROUSE SHOOTING—HIGHLANDS OF PERTH- 
SHIRE 


SI . 
TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are in- 
tended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 


THE PERTH, Capt. Sprnx, Wednesday, August 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, August 


of these magnificent Steam- 


*hips are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 
Passeugers cau walk on Board, without the inconve- 


Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
taived, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 





The mighty ‘* Wizard of the North”’ survey ! Wapping. Exizaseru Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 
HE ‘‘ comes, and sees, and conquers”’ swiftly too, 
As Rome's great hero ouce was wont to do; ATIONAL LOAN FUND 


But Cesar’s prowess vainly would essay 
The feats at which the Wizard is au fait! 
Not man alone HE beuds beneath his will— 
Making beth friend and foe applaud his skill ; 
He seems to laugh away effect and cause— 
To ‘‘ come, to see, to conquer’? Nature’s laws! 
Nor are u1s triumphs tinged with sorrow’s dye— 
HE hears no widow’s curse, no orphan’s sigh: 
Within his palace, pleasure’s fruits abound — 
There laughing Momus hath a temple found! 
The Wizard will for the first time this season perform 
his wonderful GUN DELUSION. Bring your own Gun! 


OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. THE FESTIVAL OF BOODHA, 
incomparably the most vast and extraordiuary combina- 
tion of the Scenic and Pyrotechuic Arts ever attempted, 
will be celebrated ou Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday, 
August 21, 22, and 24, commencing at 9 o'clock precisely, 


CAPITAL 


T. Lamie Murray, 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R.S 
Johu Griffith Frith, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. A 
RED ANNUITY sOCIETY.—26, Coruhill, London. 


NNUITY, and DEFER- 


500 0008. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS. 


Esq. Chairman. 


George Lungley, Esq. 
John Rawson, Esq. 
Clement Tabor, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AvpiTors. 
Professor Wheatsione, F.R.S. 
Professor Graves A.M. F.R.S. 
Acruary—W. S. B, Wovlhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 

The superior advantages to those Assured with this 
Society will be best understood by a comparison of its 
principles and a reference tou the last Annual Bonus de- 
clared on Policies of Five Years’ Standing, viz.— 



































with all the novel, striking, and surpassingly brilliaut | 
effects that invariably elicit such rapturous admiration, Po- | [Paeeery meee Cash | Prem, | 
in addition to the Coucert Champétre by the splendid Entryjlicy.| Age) Sum.|..mium | added. | Bonus. | ,*¢-, | 
‘a of this Establis} . et at g by particnlar No. | | duced, | 
request, Mozart’s famous ‘‘ Sinfonia’’ No. 5, in E Flat. | Kod & a 1S oe Gib a! 
the ‘‘Macbeth’’ Music, Selections from ‘*‘ Les Huge- 1887 | 39 | 59 | 1000 | 67 8 4, 18214 6| 5819 9/819 4} 
nots,” Auber’s new Overture to “Le Due d'Olonne,’’ | | 1888 [114 | 5s 2000 | 17515 | pil (acelin 
{ 














and a variety of other popular compositions, and the 
daily exhibitions of the M ie—the Giraffes and their 
Nubian Keepers—the new Gigantic Panorama of the 
Temples of Elura! &e. &c. Admission One Shilling. 





r 


next Aunual Division. 





Open from 10 in the morning. Repast of the Lious at 5, 


Policies now entered upou cutitied to participation in 

wo thirds of all premiums paid 

can be borrowed by the assured without loss of Policy. 
F, Ferauson Camrovux, Sec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG. THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS, 


Earl of Errol Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falklaud 


Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 


Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 

F. Charles Maitland, Esq- 
William Railton, Esq. 


Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, ee 3 Resident 
yd, John Ritchie, Esq. 


E. Lennox Bo! Esq. 

Assistant Resident F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Secretary—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect security in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2é. per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows; 





Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 ...... G years 10 months.....4£136 13 4 
1000 o...000 BYCAEM: cosccccccsesee GF OO 
1000 ...... BORE. .<caccecs cece OO 


1000 00... Lyear......-..+-: 20 00 
Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


E R N I A.—Persons afflicted with 

HERNIA will find Immediate RELIEF on apply- 
ingto Mr. ODY, 292, Strand, opposite Surrey Street, 
who has had Thirty Years’ Practice, aud the experience 
of 200,000 Cases, also the honour of attending his Late 
Majesty for Ten Years. N.B. Ladies ure requested to 
apply at Mr. Opy's private door, 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 


ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Assotr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuiue if 
procured elsewhere. — City Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 





ONCENTRATED SYRUP OF 
SARSAPARILLA, Prepared by Quer, Apothe- 
cary, Ligon, is prescribed by Physicians after a course of 
Mercury, being eminently useful as a Purifier and Sudo- 
rific in all cutaneous affections, Gout. Rheumatism, aud 
all Acidities, aud Impurities of the Blood. Directions 
in Twelve Pages. Sole Depot iu London, Winutam 
Jackson's. late Georce ButLer, Chemist, 93, Cheapside, 
corner of King Street. 





OR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND 

RHEUMATIC GOUT.—SIMCO’S GOUT AND 
RHEUMATIC PILLS are a certain and safe remedy; 
they restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, and streazth to the whole system. Nootherme- 
dicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they 
prevent the disorder from attacking the Stomach or Head, 
and have restored thousands from pain and misery to 
health and comfort. Sod by A. Wittovensy aud Co. 
late B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without; aud nearly 
all Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 





| BANON IRON WORKS, 
BAZAAR, 58, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, LOND'ON.—Gentlemen about to furnish or 
seitle abroad, will find here the largest assortment of 
General Furnishing Ironmongery ever offered; Tin, 
Copper, and Iron Cooking Utensils; Table Cutlery, best 
Sheffield Plate, German Silver, Papier Tea Trays, Tea- 
Urns; Stoves. Kitchen Ranges, Fenders and Fire Irons ; 
with Baths of all kiuds—Shower, Hot, Cold, Vapour, 
Plungiug, &c.; together with Orvamental Iron and Wire 
Works, for Conservatories. Lawns; Garden Engines, &e. 
All articles are selected of the very best description, aud 
offered at exceedingly low prices, for cash ouly ; the price 
of each article being marked in plain figures. 
OR PURIFYING THE SKIN AND 
PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION.—GOW. 
LAND’'S LOTION. The increasing temperature of the 
season ayain calls into active operation the congenial pro- 
perties of this elegant toilet requisite, for all impurities 
of the skin, and as a sustaiuer of the complexion. These 
valuable qualities become pleasingly evident during the 
prevalence of heat, averting sunburn, freckle, and all 
discolourations, and maintaining pertect elasticity of the 
skin, with unabated freshness of tint. ‘‘ Robert Shaw, 
Loudon,”’ is in white letiers on the Government Stamp, 
without which it is not genuine. Prices 2s. 9d. ; 5s. 6d. ; 
= 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine- 
enders. 


> " rn 7 
NV ONUMENTAL SCULPTURE, 
Well hath the Christian trained his steadfast mind 

To look on Fate with an unflinching eye, 
Who dares remember in the midst of life 

Death is; and that he too at Inst must die. 
Thus while he gazes on the marble urn, 

Conscious of the all conquering comer death, 
Contemplation strengthensevery sense, 

nd hallows passions silence into faith. 


The WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to inspect their Show-Kooms, 
coutaining a great variety of Sculptured Monuments, 
Tablets, Tombs, Vases, Marble Baths, elegautiv-carved 
Chimney Pieces, &c.— Earl St. Holywell St. Millbank: 
A ueat Statuary MARBLE TABLET executed ina su- 
perior manner at the Reduced Price of 51. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitatious of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
AZENBY’’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ 
_E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manutactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


YO LADIES.—SUN-BURNS, 
FRECKLES, TAN, and other disfigurements of 
the Skin, are pleasingly eradicated by that uuique pre- 
paration, KOWLAND'S KALYDOR, a balmy, odori- 
ferous liquid, and now universally admired for its sove- 
reign virtues in completely removing all cutaneous erup- 
tions, and in rendering the complexion delicately clear 
and fair. It is invaluable as a renovating and refreshing 
wash. during travelling, or exposure to the sun, dust, or 
harsh wiuds, and after the heated atmusphere of crowded 
assemblies. Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
after shaving in allayiug the smarting pain. CauTron— 
The genuine article has the words ‘* ROWLAND’'S KA- 
YDOR”’ printed on the wrapper, and ‘* A. Rowland & 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London,” eugraved on the Go- 
verument Stampaffixed over the cork. Price 4s.6d.and 
8s. Gd. per bottle, duty included. 


OOD’S CIGAR ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 69, King William Street, City.— 
EDWIN WOOD begs to inform the admirers of a genuine 
HAVANNAH CIGAR, that they will find at this Es- 
tablishment the LARGEST aud CHOICEST ASSORT- 
MENT in London, selected with great care by an ex- 
perienced agent in Havaunah, and consigued direct to 
the advertiser; comprising the first qualities from all the 
most approved Manufacturers. 
Genuine Havannahs ........0++. 183. 
Superior dittO. ......ccsesssevere 22S 
The finest imported ,.... 
Genuine Old Principes.... 
Government Manillas 
British-Havannahs,.. sees Lls. to 16s. 
Ditto, Cheroots........see+.0+.. 98. to 12s. &e. 
The ‘ far-famed ”’ Old Cubas,.., 12s. 
An inspection of the Stock is respectfully solicited, 
when it will be evident that the advantages offered, both 
in quality and price, are far superior to any other house 
in the trade. Goods delivered free within ten miles of 
London daily.g.69, King William Street, City, 




















rYXHE MECHIAN DRESSING CASE, 


the most portable ever invented, being only the 
size of a pocket-book, and containing one pair of Mechi’s 
ivory handle peculiar steel razors, his magic strop, and 
comb, badger hair shaving-brush, his pateut castellated 
touth brush, and a neat useful nail-brush, Price only 
25s. ; the same, with hair-brash and soap-dish,35s. To 
Military Men, and as a Steam-boat or Travelling com- 
panion, this invention is an invaluable acquisiti.o. Au 
immense variety of other Dressing-cases, both for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, cither in faney woods or leather, at all 
prices, to suit either the economical or the luxurious. 
An extensive stock of Writing-desks, Writiug-cases, 
Work-boxes, and Bagatelle-tables, Razor-strops, Table 


| Cutlery, Superb Papier Maché articles, &+.— Manufac- 
| tory, 4, Leadenhall Street, four deors from Cornhill. 








N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
ys TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth: Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and clean 
ing them iu the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, 
aud is famous for the hairs not coming loose—ls. An 
improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest uap. 
Pevetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur- 
prising and snecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorptiou, vitality, and durability; by means of direetim- 
portatious, dispensing with all iutermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury 
of a genuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Mercatre’s Sole 
Establishment, Oxford Street, 2 doors from Holles Street. 
Caution— Beware of the words ‘‘ From Mertca.re’s,”’ 
adopted by some houses. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS 

AND BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’S ROTTER- 
DAM CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT, which gives 
relief upon the first application. The universally ac- 
knowledyed efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, aud never- 
failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns 
and Bunions, however obstinate and long stauding, in- 
duces the Proprietor of this highly important chemical 
discovery to caution the public against base and spurious 
imitations, injurious in their effects, and most dangerous 
to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent 
pretences of others, are induced to apply them. The 
Proprietor has received testimonials from the most re- 
spectable Families in the kingdom; the genuine has the 
signature of J. A. SHarwoop on the outside wrapper. 
Sold at 55, Bishopsgate Without; and, by appointment, 
by Sancer, 159, and Caanoter, 76, Oxford Street; and 
must medicine-venders. 











et Published, Price 3s. 6d. 
RODUCTIVE FARMING; 


or,a Familiar Digest of the Receut Discoveries 
of Liebeg, Davy, and other Writers ou Vegetable Chem- 
istry; showing how the Results of British Tillage might 
be greatly Augmented. 
Reviews of ‘‘ Productive Farming.” 

‘© A well-digested treatise” ...‘‘ replete with iuforma- 
tion calculated to guide the Farmer on every matter con- 
nected with agricultural improvement, and peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the preseut condition of the agricultural inte- 
rests.” — Glasgow Herald, 30th June. 

«* The nature and objects of this little work are suffi- 
cieutly explained in the title. It professes to be no more 
than a compilation ; but it is a compilation that gives the 
best things out of the best writers on the subject.’”’— 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 

‘« To agriculturists of every class this must be one of 
the most useful works ever published. The book com- 
bines every quality which can be wished for in such a 
manual: it is comprehensive in its grasp, minute in its 
details, precise in its directions, aud, above all, simple 
and easily intelligible in its style.’—Glasgow Constitu- 
tional. 

‘¢ This is a work of great utility to the practical farmer, 
as it brings, in a simple and easy manner, the fruits of 
scientific research to aid the every-day experience of the 
working agriculturist. We advise all who require such 
aid, and desire to acquire theoretic knowledge divested 
of technicalities, to possess themselyes of Mr. Smith’s 
most useful little book.’’— Cheltenham Examiner. 

The New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. of 

UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 

ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY 

and ZETLAND; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 

Autiquities, and Natural History ; with numerous His- 

torical and Traditional Notices; Map, Tables of Dis- 

tances, Notices of Iuns, and other Information for the 
Use of Tourists. 

By Georce and Peter AnpERsoN of Inverness. 

“‘ Their descriptions possess all the freshness aud truth 
of delineations taken on the spot aud by familiar hands.”’ 
«* Not an object of interest from the Mull of Cantyre to 
the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.’’—#nverness 
Herald. 

Now Ready, in post 8vo. Price 9s. 
ENTHAMIANA: OR SELECT 
EXTRACTS from the WORKS of JEREMY 
BENTHAM; with an Outline of his Opinions on the 
Priucipal Subjects discussed in his Works. 
Edited by Jonn Hitt Burroy, Esq. Advocate. 

«The selection is admirably made, and the result, we 
cannot hesitate to describe as one of the most delightful 
single volumes in the language.” ‘* As for the extracts 
so worthily accompanied, we shall only add, that for 
some of the finest rhetorical qualities, tor liveliness of 
illustration, for wit and force of argument, for eloquence 
of the most spirited order, aud a style enchautingly 
graceful, they seem to us to test to the very utmost the 

ower and beauty of our English tougue.’’— Braminer. 
n crown 8vo. with 20 Plates, and,many Cuts, 10s. 6d. 
a New Edition (the Fourth) of 
IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. By J. P. Nrcuon, LL.D. 
F.R.S.E. Professor of Practical Astronomy inthe Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

“One of the most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendous aud soul-subduing subject that ever came 
under our notice.’’—Spectator. 

Wituram Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxry, MarsHatt, and 
Co. Loudon; and Jonny Cummine, Dubliv, Orders 

received by all Booksellers. 





RAWING CLASSES for TRADES- 
MEN, MECHANICS, and OTHERS.—Terms 
Sixpence for an hour's Lesson. Mr. Ganovesg, Professor 
of Perspective, Drawing, &c. respectfully informs his 
friends and the Public, that he has opened a Drawiug 
Academy, at 36, Bedford Street, Strand, near Charin 
Cross, where he intends to give Lessous on the new am 
successful method of DRAWING. FROM MODELS. 
Classes both Afteruoou and Evening will be opened in 
afew days. Tickets and further particulars may be ob- 
taiued as above. Schools and Private Families attended 
on moderate Terms. The large Kvom to be let for other 
Classes, &c. 


ECREATION-HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES BY FELIX SUMMERLY. 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. 
HAND-BOOK FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY; 
with REMINISCENCES of FIFTY of the most cele- 
brated PICTURES drawn expressly from the Originals, 





by Messrs. Joun, James, and Witi1am Linnett. Other 
Editions, Price 6d. 3d. and 1d. 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE. A Guide to 


the Architecture, Tapestries, Paintings, Gardens, and 
Grouuds of Hampton Court; with numerous Embellish- 
ments ou Wood, engraved by Ladies, and bound in a 
Cover designed by Holbeiu for Cardinal Wolsey. Price 
5s. with Maps and Plans from Official Sources, and 2s. 6d 
with Plans only. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. A Guide to the 
Architecture, Sculpture, Tombs, and Decorations, with 
fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, engraved by Ladies, 
four Etchings, a Specimeu of Encaustic Tiles in the 
Chapter House, aud an LIllumiuation. Price 7s. Other 
Editions, Price 3s. Is. and 6d. 

FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; being a 
Guide to all the Pictures in the National Gallery, the 
Dulwich Gallery, the Soane Museum, the Society of Arts, 
and the British Museum. Price 1s. 6d. 

A GLANCE AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH, with 
Eight Illustrations and Ornamental Borders printed in 
three Colours. Price ls. Second Edition. 

HOLIDAYS: or Guide to the London Sights. 6d. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR CANTERBURY, Thirty-five 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 

DAYS EXCURSIONS OUT GF LONDON, to Erith, 
Cobham, and Rochester, with Catalogue of the Pictures 
at Cobham Hall, with Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
(Just Pdblished.) 

Grorce Bett, 186, Fleet Street, 





LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, 2s.6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 

ELF-PRESERVATION ; a Popular 

Essay on the Concealed Causes of Nervous Debility, 
Local or Constitutional Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness 
of Spirits, and Iusanity; with Plain Directions for their 
Treatment and Cure. By Samuen La’Mert, Surgeon, 
9, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, London ; Matriculated 
Member of the University of Edinburgh; Licentiate of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, Londou, &c. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to 
be placed in the hands of every youth whose appearance indicates 
any tendency to nervous debility, or premature decay. Mr. La’- 
Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the medical profes- 
sion, has treated the subject in a very scientific and intelligible 
manner, and we are certainly amazed at the alence and the 
consequences of those evils it is in his province to portray and 
alleviate.”"—WakkrPrigLp JouRNAL. 

** This is a work that we fear there exists too much need for, to 
cause us to hesitate to recommend it for gene Every 
branch of those frightful maladies, whether the result of immoral 
habits or secret vices, is here succinctly treated, and divested of a 
medical technicality. To the married, as weil as the unmarri 
this little work alike affords consolatiou and cure in peculiarcases, 
and we aredoing a service to society in recommending it to general 
rotice.”’—Mercury. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Ginaert, 52, 
Paternoster Row; Frieip, 65, Quadrant, Regent Street ; 
Jackson, 130, New Bound Street; Gorpon, 146, Leaden- 
hall Street; Nosie, 109, Chancery Lane; Maunsetn, 
3, King Street, Southwark; Wesrerton, 15, Park Side, 
Knightsbridge, London; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newton, 16, Church Street, Liverpool ; Warrs, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol. 

At Home for Consultation Daily, from Nine till Twe, 
and from Five till Eight; and all Letters immediately 
replied to, if containing the fee of 1/. for advice.—9, Bed- 
ford Street, Bedford Square, Loudon. 


THE FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, Price 3s.; and 
sent free, ou receiving a Post office Order for 3s. 6d. 


NV ANHOOD; the CAUSES of its 
PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain Direc- 
tions for its PERFECT RESTORATION; followed by 
Observations on Marriage, and the Treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Debility, Incapacity, Warm Climate, and 
Cure.of the Classof Diseases resulting therefrom. Iilus- 
trated with Cases, &c. By J. L. Curtis and Co. Con- 
sulting Surgeons, London. Fourteeuth Edition. 
Published by the Authors; and Suld by Burgess, Medi- 
cal Bookseller, 28, Coventry Street, Haymarket; Maun, 
39, Cornhill; Strange, 21, Paternoster Row, London ; 
Guest, 51, Bull Street, Birmingham; Hickling, Coven- 
try; Robi 1 ington; Journal Office, Leicester ; 
Cooke, Chronicle Office, Oxford; Sowler, 4, St. Aune’s. 
Square, Manchester; Philip, South Castle Street, Liver- 
pool; and sold, in a Sealed Envelope, by all Booksellers. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the 
public—ten thousand copies have been exhausted since its first 
appearance—has been much improved and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a more extended aad clear detail of eral principles, as. 
aiso by the insertion of several new and higl ly interesting cases. 
The berless i laily ing, wherein affe of the 
lungs, putting on all the outer appesrances of consumption,which, 
however, when traced to their source, are found to result from 
certain baneful habits, fully proves that the principle of the divi+ 
sion of labour is nowhere more applicable than in medical tice. 











We feel no hesitation in saying, that there isno member of society 
by whom the book will not be found useful, whether such person 
holds the relation ofa parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman.”—Sun, 
Evening Paper. 

«* Messrs. Curtis’s work, called ‘Manhood,’ is one of: the: few 
books now coming before the public on such a subject which can 
jay claim to the character of being strictly al 
time that it is fully Jnselligibie to all who.read it, The moral and, 
medical precepts given in it render it invaluable.”’—Maeer. 

Messrs. Curtis and Co.are to be consulted daily at: 
their residence, 7, Frith Street, Soho Square, London. 

Country Patients. are requested to be as minute as 
possible in the detail of their Cases. The Communica- 
tion must be accompanied by the usual Consultation Fee 
of 1J.; and in all eases the most inviolable secrecy, may 
be relied on, 
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Just Published, Price 5s. A 
ULMONARY CONSUMPTION 
SUCCESSFULLY TREATED WITH NAPHTHA. 

By Joun Hastinos, M.D. 

Senior pugntehen' to Blenheim Street Free Dispensary. 
London: Jony Cuurcuitt, Princes Street, Soho. 





In Royal 4to. cloth lettered, Price Bi. 3s. 
EYLON and its CAPABILITIES. 
An Account of its Natural Resources, Iudigenous 
Productions, Commercial Facilities, Details of its Sta- 
tistics. &c. with plain and coloured I|lustrations 
By J. W. Bennetr Esq 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 





NEW EDITION ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
Now Ready, with 80 Diagrams, 12mo. 3s. bound, 
HE ELEMENTARY PROPER- 
TIES OF THE ELLIPSE, deduced from the 
Properties of the Circle, and Geometrically demon- 
strated. By the Duke of Somerset. 
JouN Murray, . Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols, erown 8 8vo. cloth 
lettered, Price | 
OWPER’S ENGLISH VERSION 
OF THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER; carefully 
Revised and Corrected, with a Commentary in Expla 
nation of the Practical Purposes of the Text. 
By Ov Tig, F.R.S. &e. &e. 
London : Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 


SMITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Just Published iu this Series, Price 2s. 


we R. W. Emerson. 


TECUMSER; or, THE WEST THIRTY YEARS 
SINCE. A Poem. 
By oar... H. Coron, Price 2s. €d. 
London: Published by Wiittam Sira, 113, Fleet 
Street, and Sold by all Booksellers. 





J S. 





n 8vo. Price 7. 

ATERIALS for TRANSLATION 

into LATIN : Selected aud Arranged by Aveus- 

tus GroteFeND. Translated from the German by the 

Rev. H. H. Arnotp, B.A. and Edited (with Notes and 

Excursuses — Grotefeud). 
y the Rev. T. K. Arnoip, M.A. 

Rector of bd and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 


OPULAR GERMAN WORKS.— 
Fouqués Ausgewahlte Werke, 12 vols. 18s.— 
Sintram, 3s. 6d.—Zauberring, 3 vols. 7s. 6¢d.—Undiue, 
4s.—Gessner’s Schriften, 2 vols. 5s.—Goethe’s Werke, 
with Plates, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 8s.—Faust, cloth, gilt 
edges, 9s.—Gedichte, 10s. 6¢.—Klopstock’s Werke, 1 
vol. 16s.—Messias, cloth boards, 6s. 6d.—Oden 6s.— 
Korner’s Werke, 1 vol. 12s.— Lessing's Werke, 1 vol. 1l. 
—Nibelungen Noth ellustrirt Vou Schnoor, ll. 1s.— Rau- 
mer’s England, 3 vols. lM. 6s.—Ranke’s Piipste, 3 vols. 
1. 16s.—Schiller’s Werke, Library Edition, 12 vols. 
21. 2s.; Pocket Edition, 12 vols, W. 
Durav and Co. 37, Soho Square; of whom may be 
had Gratis, a Catalogue of German Books. 


BISHOP BERKELEY’S WORKS, BY WRIGHT. 
Iu 2 handsome volumes, 8vo. Price 16s. iu cloth bds. 


HE WORKS OF GEORGE BER- 
KELEY, D.D. Bishop of Cloyne, including his 
Letters to Thomas Prior, Esq. Dean Gervais, Mr. Pope, 
&c. to which is prefixed an Account of his Life and 
Writings. In this edition the Latin Essays are rendered 
iuto English, and the ‘* Introduction to Human Know- 
ledge”’ annotated, by the Rev. G. N. Wricnr, M.A. 
Editor of the Works of Reid ard Stewart. 
London: Printed for Taomas Teao, Cheapside, and may 
be procured by order of all other Booksellers. 











CHARLES MORRISON'S PRACTICAL BOOK- 
KEEPING. 


Seventh Edition, with valuable additions aud improve- 
ments, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 8s. half bound in calf, 
COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRAC- 
TICAL BOOK-KEEPING, in Five Sets of Books, 
arranged by single entry, doubie eutry in preseut practice, 
anda new method of double entry by single. And an 
Appendix containing a variety of Illustrations and Exer- 
cises, with a series of engraved forms of accounts. 
By C. Morrison, Accountant. 
London : Printed for Taomas Teco Cheapside; Wart- 
TAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, and R. Grirrin aud Co. 
Glasgow. 


STEWART'’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND. 
In a very large volume, 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS OF THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND, in 2 Parts. 

By Dvueatp Stewart. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. 

New Edition with Refereuces, Sectional Heads, Synop- 
fical Table of Contents, aud Translations of the numer- 
ous Greek, Latin, and French Quotations, &c. by the 
Rev. G: N. Wrieut, M.A. Editor of the Works of Ber 
keley, Reid, &c. 

Loudon: Printed for Taomas Teco, Cheapside, and 

Sold by all other Booksellers. 


PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
In 1 very large volume, square 16mo. Price 7s. 6d. 


bound in cloth, 
ANIMALS, 








ALES ABOUT 
BY PETER PARLEY 

The Niuth Edition greatly enlarged, with upwards of 
Five Havydred Woodcuts, many portraits of Animals 
drawn from life. 

Advantages of this Edition : 

* The number ofarticles is nearly doubled: the quan- 
tity of letter-press is more than doubled, and Two 
Hundred new cuts have beeu added. Care has also been 
taken to make the volume accord as much as possible 
with its title, Tales about Animals, and to give it a ten- 
Aency to inspire in the minds of the young a ‘Spirit of 
mercy and kinduess towards the brute creation.’ 

Londou: Printed for Taomas Teo, Cheapside, and 
may be procured of all other Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom. 





POISSON’S MECHANICS, 
In September will be Published, 2 large volumes 8yo. 


TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
By S. D. Porsson. 
Second Edition. Translated from the French;.and Illns- 
trated with sage? Notes, by the Rev. Henry H. 
Harte, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dubliv. 
London : Loxeman. Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


Published This Day, 8vo. 2s. sewe: 
POSTACY FROM CHRIST; MAY 
ENGLAND BE CHARGED WITH IT? 
ASermon. By the Rev. Ricuarp Warner, 
For upwards of Fifty Years a Presbyter of the Protestant 
Established Church of England. 
«* Sudge ye what I say.’’—I. Cor. X. 15. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


NEW SERIES OF LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
On Monday will be Published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE PESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS ; 
including NINA. 
By Freperixa Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howrrr. 

*,* The uext in the Series of Miss Bremer's Works 
will include “ Life in Norway; Strife and Peace; the 
Family H.; Axel and Anna,”’ &c. 

London: Loneman, Browy, Green, and Lonomans. 











DR. LITTLE ON STIFF-JOINT. 
This Day is sagen 8vo. with jd ee on 
Wood, Price 8s. 6d. ¢ 
N ANKYLOSIS, or STIEF- JOIN 
a Practical Treatise on the Contractions aud a 
formities resulting from Diseases of Joints. 
By W. J. Lirtte, M.D. 

Assistant-Physician to the London Hospital ; Physician 

to the Orthopedic Institution, &c.; Author of ‘A 

Treatise on Club-Foot.” 

Londou : Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


THE RIVER WYE ILLUSTRATED. 

Just Published, post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
HE WYE AND ITS ASSOCIA- 

TIONS: A Picturesque Ramble. 

By Lerrca Ritcare. 
With Thirteen beautiful Plates, after Original Drawings 
by Creswick, engraved under Mr. Charles Heath's su- 
perintendence. 

“A very useful and agreeable pocket companion for 
any one about to visit the romantic scene ry in the ueigh- 
bourhood of the Wye.”’— Spectator. 

Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 








EGYPTIAN RESEARCHES. 

Just Published, royal 8vo. with Plates and Wood-cuts, 

16s. cloth, 
RTS, ANTIQUITIES, and CHRO- 
NOLOGY of ANCIENT EGYPT, from Per- 

sonal Observations. 
By G. H. Warnen, Architect. 
With Iilusteations, from Original Sketches by the 
Anthor. 

“A clever snf lively contribution to. the chronolt ogy 
and arts of ancient Egypt, the resuit of a professional 
visit to her land, made ‘by an enthusiastic student of jher 
history well qualified to explore her remains.’ 
Spectator. 

Londen: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Just Fablished Price 3s. 64. 
FOURTH EDITION with additions 
of the DICTIONARY OF DERIVATIONS, or 
an Introduction to Etymology, on a New Plan. 

By Rosert Sutuivan, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 

“* We have just reason to be proud of its emanation 
from our own University and press.""—Dublin University 
Mayazine. 

** To persons curious in Etymologies this book will be 
most welcome; and of vast advautage to classical educa- 
tion.’’— Dublin Evening Post. 

« This admirable little book—which no family where 
a true knowledge of language is cultivated should be 
without.”’—Spectatcr. 

bas The Dictionary of Derivations deserves uumixed 
praise.”’— Morning Chronicle. 

* A work as admirable in its execution as it is novel 
in design.’’— Scotsman. 

London: Loyeman and Co, and R. Gaoomsriper. 
Dublin: Wrritam Curry and Co. and S, J. Macuen. 
Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 





NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY HARVEY AND DARTON, 
55, Gracechurch Street. 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 6s. 
ETTERS FROM MALTA AND 
SICILY, Addressed to a Young Naturalist. 
By Gzonee Warina. With Ten Engravings. 
Foolseap 8vo. cloth lettered, Price 4s. 6d. 
SEVEN LECTURES ON METEOROLOGY. 
By Luxe Howarp, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Author of au ‘* Essay on the Modifications of Clouds,” 
and other works on the same subject. 
** Actorum sic juvat meminisse laborum.’’ 


First Published in 1837, A 2d Edition, carefully revised. . 


Also, by the Same Author, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Price Il. lls. 6d. 
THE CLIMATE OF LONDON. 





_ Now Ready, 
N R. BUCKINGHAM’S INAUGU- 
1 RAL LECTORE, delivered before the Mem- 
bers and Friends of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
INSTITUTE, at their first Evening Meeting iu the 
Hanover Square Rooms, the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Devon in the Chair. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and at the Committee 
Rooms, No. 4, Hanover Square, aud No. 25, Cockspur 
Street, where the Committee sit daily, from 12 to 2, and 
from 3 to 5, to receive the persoual visits of Candidates 
for admission, and to reply to writ en applications. 

THE INAUGURAL LECTURE contains the fullest 
detai!s of the Plan, Objects,and Progress of the Institute, 
with a List of its Members actually enrolled; and may 
be had in four ‘Separate editious — stitched, 18.3 3; in stiff 
cover, 1s. 6d.; in embossed wrapper, 2s.; and bound in 
extra cloth yilt, 2s. 6d. 

Fisutr, Son, and Co. Newgate Street. 





Shortly will be Published, 
HRISTOPHER NORTH IN GIS 
SPORTING JACKET; a Fall leng*h Portrait, 
by Tuomas Duncan. R.S.A. Engraved by Waastarr. 
Size of Print, 26 inches by 18. 
Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 41. 4s. 
Writtam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, 
Pall Mall, London; aud F. G. Moon, Publisher to her 
Majesty, Threadneedle Street. 


This Day is ‘Published, in royal Ato. a 17 Plates and 
38 Woodcuts, Price 
ROPOR TION, OR T TE GEOME- 
TRIC PRINCIPLE OF BEAUTY ANALYSED, 
By D. R. Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, 
inburgh, 
Lately Published by the Same Author. 





THE NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANALOGY 
of the HARMONY OF FORM. In 1 vol. royal 4to. 
with 18 Engravings and Wocdcuts. Price lds. 

II. 


THE LAWS OF HARMONIOUS COLOURING 
adapted to INTERIOR DECORATIONS, The Fourth 
Edition, with Eight Coloured Diagrams. Octavo. 7s. 

Witu1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh, aud 22, 

Pail’ Mall, London 





~ Immediately i in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
Ree see AND ITS RULERS, 
SINCE 1829. 

The Following Popular Works Now Ready: 

1. THE SMITHS. By the Author of ‘‘ The Maid's 
Husband.” &e. 3 vols. 

FRIEND OR FOE? By Miss Pickerrne. 3 vols. 
BEN BRADSHAWE,; the ManWithouta Head. 3vols 
GABRIELLE; or Pictures of a Reign. 3 vols. 
waa < -aicoaaaes OF SY RIA. “By Col. Naprer. 


orb wr 


- 


OAKL TIGH; or the Minor of Great Expectation. 


3 vols. 
. THE POLES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 3 vols. 
@, LIFE IN THE RANKS. (Published this Day.) 
T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HE STAGE COACH; 
OR, THE ROAD OF LIFE. 
By Joun Mitts, Esq. Author of ‘‘ The Old English 
Gentleman,” & 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 


~~ 





THE BARNABY'S IN AMERICA, being the Sequel 
of ‘* The Adventures of the Widow Barnaby.”’ By Mrs. 
Trotiove. 3 vols. with Illustrations by Patz. 

III 


THE BANKR'S WIFE; or, Court and City. By 
Mrs. Gore. Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 
“« Mrs. Armytage, "&c.3 vols. (Just Ready. 

HENRY Conguan, Pablisher, 13, Great Masihiosongh 


Street. 
A. 





Now Ready, Price ls. 4d. a 

HE ITALIAN; or the Confessional 
of the Black Penitenta. By Mrs. Ravcwirrs. 
Being Part 66 of ** The Novel Newspaper.” 

Parts 1 to 64, in 14 vols. cloth, 5s. per volume. Any 
Part or Volume may also be had separate. 

Also, Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 

NOTES of a TOUR through TURKEY, GREECE, 
EGYPT, and ARABIA PATR@A, to the HOLY 
LAND: including a Visit to Athens, Sparta, Delphi, 
Cairo, Thebes, Mount Sinai, Petra, &e. By E. Joy 
Morais, an American Traveller. With Notes, and an 
Ap ope odix, by the English Publisher. 

N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Oflice, Peterborough Ccurt, 
Fleet Street ;-and all Bovksellers. 


M* MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
- FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, AND 
THE PYRENEES 
- HOLLAND, BEL GIUM, NORTH GERMANY, 


AND THE RHINE. 
. SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUS- 
TRIA. TYROL, &e. 
2 Mars se PLANS TO NORTH AND SOUTH 
a SWITZERLAND, ALPS OF SAVOY, AND 
PIEDMONT. 
. NORTHERN ITALY, VENICE, LOMBARDY, 
TUSCANY, &c. 
CENTRAL ITALY, ROME, CITIES OF ETRU- 


RIA, Xe, 
8. GUIDE To “COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS— 





~ 


to 


a mo hm . & 


~~ 


9. ate tt rg NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND 
RUSSIA, 
10. MALTA. GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, 


AND CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Albemarle Street, August 1843. 





TO READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGY- 
MEN AND FAMILIES, THROUGHOUT ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. New Plau 

.. vbtaining all the New Publications and Standard 

Works for Perusal, without purchase. 

Now Ready, Gratis, and post free, 
'§ FOR THE FORMATION 

—_* OF READING SOCIETIES. 

1e plan advocated in this little pamphlet, will effect 

two important objects — that of adding to the supply of the 
current literature, the choiee of all ihe most valuable 
works in the various languages, and that of exteuding 
the choice of New Books to the entire productions of the 
ssa It is especially adapted to provincial readers, as 
yasmall Annual Subscription, the perusal of all the 

New Works as they‘appear may be obtained. 

Saunpers and Ortey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had Gratis, aud post free, 

A NEW LIST OF THE REDUNDANT COPIES 
of new Publications in History, Biography, Memoirs, 
Travels, Novels, &c. withdrawn fro go en and 
Ortey’s extensive Library, Condon "Street, Hanover 


Square. 
Londou: Priuted by Joserpa Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand ; aud Publistied by him at No. 9, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand , SATURDAY, 19th avausT 1843, 














